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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 5, 1875. 


The Week. 


A NDREW JOHNSON died last Saturday, after, as he so often re- 

minded us, ‘‘ having filled every office in the gift of the people, 
from that of village alderman up to the chief magistracy of this great 
nation.” His beginnings were of the humblest kind ; and we believe 
it was true he received instruction in the arts of reading and writing 
from his wife. He owed his political success to the fact that he made 
himself from the first the champion of the poor whites in Tennessee 
against the slaveholding aristocracy, and the position he held 
towards the latter doubtless had much to do with arraying him on 
the side of the Union at the outbreak of the war. During the sub- 
sequent struggle he displayed the most undaunted courage and forti- 
tude, and was in 1864 perhaps the most conspicuous Unionist at the 
South. It was this simply which led to his nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency at the Baltimore Convention in that year. Hardly any 
Northern politician had any intimate knowledge of his character 
er capacity, and, when an accident raised him to the Presi- 
dency, he appeared before the Northern public as an odd 
and unknown man, whose manners astounded them. ‘“ His 
policy” of Reconstruction was undoubtedly inherited in its 
main features from Mr. Lincoln, and was substantially that which 
Mr. Lincoln would, had he lived, have been allowed to carry out. 
But the action of several Southern legislatures towards the colored 
people, the fierceness of temper bred at the North, and the increased 
ascendancy given to the radical wing of the Republican party by 
Mr. Lincoln’s assassination, made that policy no longer possible—a 
fact which Johnson was too obtuse and too ignorant to see. His 
warfare in defence of it rapidly degenerated into a broad faree, in 
which the Republican majority in both Houses, headed by a few 


fanatics and stimulated by a portion of the Republican press, played | 


a ludicrous and ignoble part, but which came near having a serious 
termination, by putting the Government into the hands of a section 
of the party directed by B. F. Butler, and ready for any excesses in 


defence of whatever they were pleased to consider “ human rights.” | 
Apart from this incident in his official career, and a somewhat ab- | 


surd suggestion of repudiation of the public debt, Johnson’s course 


was in the main unexceptionable. His cabinet was composed of able | 


men, designated for their places by public opinion; his personal 
integrity was beyond question; and his respect for the laws and the 
Constitution made his Administration a remarkable contrast to that 
which succeeded it. His reappearance in the Senate last winter was 
the result of another popular victory in Tennessee, but only gave 


the old man one more opportunity of making himself ridiculous, of 


which he fully availed himself. 





The Indian Commission has been holding a meeting at Long 
Branch, and has issued an address to the “ Christian public,” which 
says in substance that they (the Commissioners) are the representa- 
tives of nine missionary organizations; that the present policy of 
the Government towards the Indians is humane and Christian; 
that it seeks the elevation of the Indians by moral and religious 


means, or, in other words, by the same agencies as those employed 


by the missionary societies among the lieathen; that this policy has 
been very successful, and is bringing about the civilization of all 
the Indians, except three or four bands of Sioux “in the high alti- 
tudes of the Rocky Mountains,” and though these bands, who are 
very fierce, ‘‘ refuse teachers and preachers, and desire neither books 
nor civilizing arts,” they are, in some mysterious manner, markedly 
improving also; that great care is taken by the religious bodies in 
the selection of the Indian agents, but the salaries allowed by law 
are so small that it is not surprising if men of the necessary stand- 
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ing and ability cannot always be found for the place, and if the 
| agents, considering the low character of the traders and contractors 
with whom they are brought into contact, should occasionally be 
found corrupt; that neither the Government nor the Board would, 
however, be justified in accepting all sorts of * loud-mouthed aceu- 
sations” against them; that most of the charges of fraud come from 
disappointed contractors and traders, but, at the same time, there 
ought to be investigation when they are brought by ** respectable 
and responsible parties ”; that they are not aware of the existence 
of any more or other “ rings” in the Indian service than are found 
in any branch of the publie service in which large contracts have to 
be awarded; that the success of this humane policy depends on the 
sagacity and wisdom of the missionary boards in the selection of 
agents, but that there is “required on the part of all good men a 
comprehension of the difficulties of the work and a fair amount of 
patience with those who administer it”; that much of the present 
ckamor is raised and ._promoted by “bad men” who seek the «de 
struction of the ** humane policy ” at any cost ; and tinally, that the 
Indian service is and has been for several years under the control of 
the religious bodies of the country, and that upon them will rest 
the suecess or failure of this policy. 





Apropos of this, Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, who was offered a place 
on the commission appointed to investigate matiers at the Red Cloud 
Indian Agency, but has declined it, calls attention, in a letter t 
Tribune, to several points in the history of the President's relation 
to the Indian service which it is at this juncture but simple justice 
to remember. One is, that when he was general of the army he 
strongly recommended the transfer of the Indian Bureau to the 
War Department; or, in other words, the transfer of the service 
from thieving traders to honest gentlemen. Another, that when he 
became President he tried to effeet the same object by appointing 
army officers Indian agents, but, as Congress needed the places for 
the “good of the party,” it thwarted this plan by promptly 
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enacting that every officer accepting such an appointment should 
be held to have resigned his commission. As a last resort, he then 


| called on the religious denominations to supply him with Indian 
agents, and it is this system which is on trial to-day. 


Now, all this is creditable, and he ought to get credit for it, and 
we wish most sincerely we eould stop here. But Mr. MacVeagh's 
statement makes it necessary to recall the fact that six of the ten 
Indian Comiissioners originally appointed by the President in 1807 
| on this last basis, and mostly men of high standing in the religious 


world—suech as Mr. William E. Dodge—resigned in 1874, and pub- 
lished a letter to the President, in which they expressed their regret 
that the Secretary of the Interior (Delano) had not. urged en 
Congress the legislation they had previously asked for, making 
the Indian Bureau independent of the Department of the Interior 
(Delano). They complained, moreover, that the Indian appropriation 
passed that year was saddled with the condition that all the accounts 
should be audited in Washington, and all other duties imposed on 
them be discharged in the same place. They doubtless saw in this 
provision what the general public saw in it—an artfully-devised 
scheme for getting rid of them; perhaps suggested by the person 
most interested in getting rid of them (Delano). They added, too, 
that the overruling of their decisions by the Department of the 
Interior (Delano), of which they had had ample experience, would 
render their auditing idle and vexatious, and that a board like 
theirs under the control of the Department of the Interior (Delano) 
would be a useless appendage to the service. Mr. Dodge subse- 
quently explained to a reporier of the 7rijune—and the statement 
has never been contradicted—that they found that when they 
awarded a contract to somebody outside the Indian Ring, it would 
' be awarded soon after to some one whom they had tried to avoid. 
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The law, too, he 


aid, required that all bills should be audited by 


them, but gave the ultimate power of payment to the Secretary of 


ior (Delano), and it was frequently found that bills whieh 
(| were paid by him (Delano) all the same. Now, 
were allowed to resign, while the worthy Delano retained 

still ains his place, we wish Mr. MacVeagh would inform 
us what ¢ fairly charitable and honest man is to draw 
regarding the President’s good faith in the execution of the “ hu- 
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We were mistaken last week in speaking of General Patrick H. 
Jones as Mr. Sharpe’s successor in the United States Marshalship in 
this district ; his successor was Mr. Fiske, the present holder of the 
office. But this does not excuse Major Bundy for saying in his 
Evening Mail, by way of correction, that Sharpe was nominated for 
the Surveyorship before 1873; that Mr. G. W. Curtis did not resign 
his Civil-Service Commissionership on account of this appointment, 
und did procure the apppintment of his (Sharpe’s) successor. 
‘These statements are all untrue—Sharpe, for instance, having been 
nominated March 14, 1873. We beg to call the attention of the World 
to Major Bundy’s conduct. It has threatened him with 
penalties in case of a repetition of such offences as the foregoing, 
and we now ask for judgment and execution. 


serious 


The waning speculation in breadstuffs was revived in the latter 
part of the week, not by the renewed demand from Europe for our 
grain, for the harvests there, although not good, are not so bad as it 
seemed they would be two weeks ago, but by a continuance of heavy 
rains in parts of the West where excellent harvests were lcoked for. 
Unfavorable weather has also injured the cotton prospects in some 
of the Southern States, but the damage to cotton has been much 
less than to grain in the Western States. Very much now depends 
on the weather in the next few weeks, both here and in Europe. 
To attempt caleulations with the premises so uncertain is 
worse than useless. With the weather given, however, the problem 
is easily solved. Mr. Bristow continues his gold sales, having 
aivertised $5,000,000 for August. The syndicate having in 
charge the new funding 5 per cent. loan continue to sell bonds in 
Europe more rapidly than they can buy the 5-20 six per cents called 
for redemption. To this is due the fact that they are supplying 
most of the bankers’ exchange coming on the market. The public- 
debt statement shows a reduction during the first month of the fiseal 
year of 81,294,8 The legal-tender note circulation is now $374,- 
824,925, or $7,175,015 less than it was when Mr. Richardson left the 
Treasury. At the Stock Exchange, dulness has been the charac- 
teristic of the week, but prices have nevertheless improved. Money 
is still very abundant, and the failure of Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
hac little influence on the rates for mercantile paper. Most of the 
domestic paper of that house held in this country was owned in 
Rhode Island, and this amount was not large enough to be alarm- 
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The failure of Dunean, Sherman & Co. was the subject most 
talked of fora few days, but after the surprise had fairly disappeared, 
and the public became aware that it would not bring down other 
firms, all interest in the matter, except on the part of those who are 
creditors of the house, passed away. In London it caused scarcely 
iripple; the Bank of England directors, at their weekly meeting, 
within forty-eight hours of its occurrence, reduced the discount rate 
of the Bank to 2ty per cent.; and the London market, so far from 
having been staggered by the news, became positively buoyant. It 
may now safely be said that it had no public significance. Many, 
however, will lose by it, and none will be caused more vexation and 
annoyance than travellers holding the letters of credit of the house. 
It is likely that some arrangement will be made for protecting them, 
even if it should be necessary for some of the relatives of the lead- 
ing partners to make the aid a personal matter. 


, 
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The principal losses, aside from what may be berne by Mr. 
Alexander Dunean, the father of the head of the house, fall on the 
wsitors. One is spoken of as having had $900,000 with the firm, 


mtirely able to lose it, having besides and elsewhere over 


de} 
but as 
$2,000,000 in one kind or another of property ; another is mentioned 
as having £600,000 in the house; and it is known that $420,000 due 
to a Chicago corporation was involved, in that it was in process of 
transfer from London to Chicago, having been turned into the Union 
Bank of London, one of the correspondents of the failed house, 
and not yet taken out here. One former depositor was said to have 
withdrawn several hundred thousand dollars from the house a few 
days before suspension, whether because his fears were excited or 
by chance is not mentioned. The statement of the liabilities and 
assets of the house has not yet appeared, and exactly what it will 
show is a matter of conjecture ; that the statement will not be satis- 
factory is inferred from an understanding, common in Wall Street, 
that there has been a sale of a creditor’s claim for thirty cents on 
the dollar. It is more than conjecture that the statement will show 
that the house has been sustained in its London credits for several 
years by Mr. Alexander Duncan, who, it is now known, has been, 
at least in part, indemnified by the transfer of real estate here 
and elsewhere, which was supposed until the day of the failure 
to have been the personal property of Mr. William Butler Dunean ; 
and, more, that the failure was precipitated by his declared 
unwillingness to pledge himself for the further acceptance in Lon- 
don of the bills of the New York firm. 


Senator Thurman, General Hayes, and Mr. Sherman have made 
their speeches in Ohio, that of the first, of course, attracting most at- 
tention. It consisted of an elaborate attempt to justify the support 
of the Ohio platform by hard-money men. He even went so far as 
to attempt to persuade his hearers, or himself, we hardly know 
which, that the Democratic platform is not an inflation platform at 
all, but the main drift of his argument was directed to showing that 
the general interests at stake in the campaign were so much more 
important than the currency question, and the effect of the triumph 
of even an inflation platform in a local Ohio election so small, that 
it was the duty of good Democrats to sink their feelings about the 
currency question. The speech does not seem to have been a 
marked success, for there can be no doubt that, however much the 
hard-money Democrats may be willing to stifle their feelings, the 
inflationists have no idea of suppressing theirs, or encouraging the 
spirit of compromise. There is only one difficulty with Mr. Thur- 
man’s argument, and that is, it does not seem to convince anybody. 
The Republicans are of course unaffected by it. To the ‘‘ independent 
voter,” who just now in Ohio is apt to test politicians by their 
financial cpinions, it only means that Mr. Thurman has made up 


| P P P 
| his mind to swallow a very disagreeable dose, and the Democrats 





are disgusted with its lukewarmness. They don’t want to have ex- 
cuses made for what they are doing. They want the unterrified 
Democrat to rally round the old standard, and strike one final blow 
at the shackles of money-kings, and free his country from the Black- 


Republican blight. 





Several judicial decisions of a good deal of interest have been 
made this week, two connected with the Tweed proceedings and 
two with the canals. The Canal Confinission, it seems, has not 
power to punish for contempt, and, according to Judge Learned, 
though witnesses may be compelled to appear before it, they cannot 
be compelled to give their testimony when they have appeared. 
Judge Westbrook has also decided that the State cannot recover 
$55,000 paid to Jarvis Lord on a canal contract which he ebtained 
by a fraudulent combination with other contractors, the competing 
bids having been suppressed or destroyed. This is a pro-formd 
decision, following a precedent, in order to give an opportunity for an 
appeal, and it certainly seems as if the question needed reargument. 
The same judge has also been compelled, by the rule ostablished in the 
Tweed case, to make a decision which ought to be gratifying to mur- 
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derers, burglars, thieves, pickpockets, and all persons under sentence 
of eourt. A man, named Aaron Jacobs, had been committed for 
contempt in the Superior Court, and sentenced to thirty days’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of $2,470 54, which was made up of three se- 
parate sums of $2,068 29 due to a suitor in the court, $252 25 costs, 
and a counsel fee of $150. Jacobs, hearing of the Tweed ease, at 
ouce applied to Judge Westbrook for a habeas corpus, on the ground 
that the counsel fee could not be included in the sentenee, and the 
Court bad therefore exceeded its jurisdiction. To this the counsel on 
the other side replied, that inasmuch as the fine had been imposed 
by a Court of competent jurisdiction the sentence could not be en- 
quired into by habeas corpus before another judge of another Court. 
To this Judge Westbrook said that he had “always so understood 
until the recent decision in the Tweed case,” but he should be ecom- 
pelled to follow that precedent. It seems, therefore, that anybody 
who can satisfy a judge that another judge has exceeded his juris- 
diction, can habeas-corpus his way out of jail in a very summary 
manner. It is singular that Judge Westbrook should never have 
heard of this before if it was sound law. The new rule would 
seem to afford all the conveniences of the old New York law of in- 
junctions applied to criminal cases. The publie mind has been 
somewhat startled by all these decisions, but has been relieved by 
Judge Barrett, who has decided that 'Tweed’s $3,000,000 bail in a 
$6,000,000 suit is not to be held excessive. ‘Tweed’s lawyers tried 
to persuade the Court that anything was excessive which the “ old 
man” could not procure, but the Court thought otherwise. 
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The decision as to the powers of the Canal Commission has an 
important bearing on the Indian investigation now going on. The 
Indian Commission has no more power to punish for contempt than 


the Canal Commission, so we may expect to find the movements of 


the latter rather hampered by the courts as soon as it tries to foree 
“the bad men” who hold the contracts to make any important disclo- 
sure. Another decision, which must not be overlooked by reformers, 
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is that of Judge Donohue, who decided the other day in the Tweed 
$6,000,000 suit that the plaintiffs must furnish the defendant a | 


“‘bill of particulars,” giving the date, amount, and tenor of all the 
fraudulent bills. 
Tweed has by the destruction of all these documents put it out of 
the plaintiff's power to produce them, the suit cannot go on at all. 
Under ordinary circumstances, we do not like to criticise decisions 


cision we have no hesitation in pronouncing nonsensical. If a man 
ean, by destroying papers, put it out of the power of people whom 
he has swindled to sue him, we may rely on a great diminution in 
the number of cases tried in this city. 


Tilton has served notice of a new trial in September, and his 
lawyer says he has fresh evidence. We hope he is, however, not go- 
ing toimpanel another jury. Why not produce the evidence before 
some respectable referee, publish it in all the papers, and then kiss 
all around, and live happily ever after? The jury are sure not to 
agree, and the evidence is of course intended mainly for the publie. 
We notice that Brother Shearman is over in England enlightening 
the pious people in Loncon about this “infernal conspiracy.” There 
san be little doubt, however, that the two last years of James Fisk’s 
~areer contained matter of far deeper importance to society, both in 
England and America, than the Beecher-Tilton business, and just 
as little that on that subject Brother Shearman is one of the highest 
living authorities. We would suggest, therefore, a lecture on it at 
the City Temple before he comes home. The American public ean 
put up with a great deal in the shape of audacity, and especially 
pious audacity, but surely there are limits to its patience. 





The news from England is of little moment. Mr. Plimsoll’s 
quarrel with the House of Commons has turned inte a triumph. 
There has been one of the monster meetings in London so common 
of late, to protest against the appropriation of money to pay the ex- 


pense of the Prince of Wales’s trip to India, and another to demand * 


| whether 


The beauty of this decision is that, inasmuch as | 









the release of the Fenian convicts. The Prince of Wales’s trip ts ol 
of the natural ineidents of the existenee of the Indian Empire ml t 
ficht against the visit, while not objecting to the Empire, Is one ¢ 
those halfway performanees for which British republicans have a 


special fancy. The release of the Fenians would be tantamount to 
a deelaration that any man might with impunity give you a black 
eve in the street if he would solemnly pledge himself that his ob 
ject was the general elevation of the The Fe 
movement was based upon the theory that war is declarable at any 


moment in any place by any person. 
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Great preparations are bemg 


made for the O’Connell Centennial, but the venerated Catholic 
clergy in Dublin are said to have got held of the movement, and, 
with their accustomed tact, are converting it into a huge Ultramon- 
tane demonstration, and so driving otf the Protestants. 

A eurious point of ecclesiastical law has come before thi 
Arehes Court in England. A Mr. Jenkins was dissatistied with 
a sermon of his pastor, Mr. Cooke, on the eternity of future punish 


ment, and wrote him a letter remonstrating with him upon his view 
Whereupon, Mr. Cooke, by way of retaliation, looked into ; 
compiled by Mr. Jenkins, entitled ‘ Selections from the Old and New 
Testaments,’ and discovered that he had eut out thre ] 
tions “all passages concerning Satan or evil spirits,” and then in 
formed him that he considered this “ ter h 

tent to which he (Jenkins) ‘would go in mutilating the Word ot 


Troms 


1} ” at 
ible evidence ” of the ex 


God,” and that until he made amends for it in a proper manner he 
should not give him the communion. ‘Jenkins appealed to the 


bishop, who blew hot and cold alternately, and finally refused to 
decide the matter extra-judicially ; and the minister reported that 
he had repelled Jenkins from the altar, as a ** common and notorious 
defamer of the Book of Common 
with Mrs. Jenkins, to admit her husband to the sacrament if he 
would admit “ his belief in the devil "—a compromise whi 
refused with scorn. Accordingly. the parties went into 

the case was elaborately argued before the Dean of the Arehes, Sir 
R. Phillimore, who holds that Jenkins is a 
‘¢a defamer of the Book of Common Prayer,” ‘a slanderer of God's 
Word,” and an “ evil liver,” and therefore unfit to receive the sacra 

ment, and that he will have to believe in the personality of the devil 
and in the eternity of damnation in order to recover his standin 

As this leaves Jenkins in a very unecomiortable position, he has natur- 


raver,” but offered, in negotiations 
h Jenkins 
court, and 


‘“eriminous layman,” 


: ; 7 : : ally appealed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Couneil, hold 
of inferior courts which have been carried up on appeal, but this de- | 


| ing that the decision in the ‘ Essays and Reviews’ 


case covers hi s, 
and releases him from the necessity of believing either in the devil 
or the eternity of future punishment. It will be very curious to see 
what he will do in ease he is beaten in the eourt of last resort, 
he will “eriminous” or 
doctrines, and, if the latter, what will be the effect on the sale of his 
‘Selections from the Old and New Testaments.’ 


The news from Spain reports continued Alfonsist and a 
consequent rise of the Spanish funds on the prospect ofa dissolution 
of the Carlist forces, but this news about the fun 
trustworthy if the figures were given. The Carlisis 
edly suffered reverses, but the importance of them has yet to 


stay swallow the obnoxious 


SUCCESSES, 


is would be more 
have undoubt 

. be 
The Cable also announces that the new eonstitution is nearly 
compiete, and that it provides liberty of worship within doors for 
Protestant sects, while making the Catholic Church 
the state, and maintainable out of the publie funds. 
the other sections of Moderates and Monarchists is s 
secured for the Constitution, and the Republicans are too much dis- 
heartened to offer any opposition: so the probability is that it will 
go into foree, and that the Cortes will be stininoned under it, and 
the machinery of regular government once more set in 


seen. 
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The support of 


iid to have been 


motion. 


| The Pope, who was at first disposed to throw his influence into the 


seale on the side of Don Carlos, has now so far recognized Don Al- 
fonse as to send a Nuncio to Madrid. The French are now busil 


| engaged in guarding the frontier to prevent the retreat of Carlist 





troops across the line, which looks as if they believed the Alfonsist 
military reports. 


The 
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CHRISTIANS IN POLITICS. 


ss of the Indian Commissioners to the “‘ Christian Pub- 
lie” touching the charges made against Seeretary Delano and 
very suggestive in more ways than one. It 
draws attention, in the first place, to the fact—and it is a very re- 
markable fact—that the President of the United States had been 
obliged, in sheer despair of securing honesty and efficiency in any 
other way, to confide the seleetion of the officers in an important 

service to the missionary societies of the 
various religious denominations. He tried to have the duty of feed- 
ing and managing the Indians turned over to officers of the regular 
army—a body of men already in the service of the Government, and 
Which has given the highest proof both of honesty and capacity in 
every position in which it has been placed, and whose ordinary work 
brings it into constant contact with the Indians—but he found 
himself foiled in this by the action of Congress, which passed a bill 
turning every officer out of the military service who accepted an In- 
The places were evidently needed for a very different 
This resource being cut off, he determined to throw the 
responsibility on the various religious organizations, and asked them 
to furnish him with commissioners and agents, and they are doing 
s» The reason why it is so difficult to get the Indian subsidies 
properly distributed is very simple. All the other disbursements of 
the Government are made to civilized men and women, who under- 
stand accounts and weights and measures, and have sufficient in- 
telligence and knowledge of the law and of the modes of legal redress 
to be able to look after their own interests. ‘The Indians, on the con- 
trary, not only have no knowledge of accounts or of the law, but 
do not understand the mechanism of civil society. They consequently 
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either do not know when they are cheated, or, if they know, are un- | 


able to help themselves. The distribution of stores to them, there- 
fore, offers more chances for fraud than any other branch of the 
public service, and it is scught eagerly by the mest dis- 
honest men. 
moral tone of which is high, the Indians should for these reasons be 
handed over to it. 
above stated, the army cannot be made available for the work. The 
President has, therefore, tried to create a corps for this special duty, 
by practically adopting the rule that nobody but men who have 


If there be any branch of the public service the | 


The army is such a branch, but, for the reasons | 


made a public profession of religion shall be put in charge of the | 


Indians—for this is what handing the work over to the missionary 
societies means in practice. 

It is easy to show, however, that the arguments in favor of the 
adoption of this course with regard to the Indian service differ in 
degree only, and not in kind, from the arguments in favor of putting 
religious men in all other departments of the public service, or, in 
other words, of handing the state over to the church. There is 
doubtless more need of them in the Indian service than in others, 
but there is need of them in all. They are needed in the Pension 
Bureau, in the collection of the internal revenue, in the appraiser’s 


office at the Custom-house, and in all other positions where a great 


deal has to be left, without check or control, to the officer’s honesty and 
fidelity. The missionary societies have no special facilities for deal- 
ing with the Indian service. They doubtless have in their employ or 
within their knowledge a considerable body of persons possessing 
special fitness for the work of Christianizing or civilizing savages, 
but they have no peculiar facilities for supplying men with special 
fitness for the work of disbursing Government money in large 
ounts, or for making large contracts for supplies of various kinds 
and seeing that they are properly executed. Indeed, any large 
busi which had a great deal of this kind of work to do, 
| never think of applying to missionary societies for men to do 
it. If, therefore, the religious organizations are fit to take charge of 
they are fit to take charge of the Treasury and the 
Attorney-General’s office. If we need religious men for Indian 
agents, we need them for collectors and appraisers and marshals. 
There is no eseaping from this conclusion. The temptations 
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| which religion would be and is the first to suffer. 
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to knavery may be less strong in these latter offices than in the 
Indian agencies, but they exist in all. If nothing but the 
chureh can reform the civil service, to the chureh let us go. 
Every poor white man who pays a tax, or draws a pension, or 
sues out a writ, is as much entitled to its protection as Red Cloud 
or Lone Wolf. 

What are the objections to this course? Why should we not 
make a profession of religion, or a certificate of religious cha- 
racter from some religious association or denomination, a condition 
of entrance into ary braneh of the civil service? Why should we 
not hand all the whole work of Governmental administration over to 
the missionary societies, for instance? We think the answer tothis 
is furnished by the recent history of the Indian Bureau, as well as 
that of some other places of trust and profit in the public service and 
elsewhere ; but, before stating it, we will say frankly that we think 
the selection of all employés from among the professors of religion 
would, for a while, be an enormous gain on _ the present 
system. It would supply a test of character of very great 
value the first time it was applied, because there is po. question 
taken as a whole, the members of churches are more 
likely to be honest, upright, and trustworthy than the rest of the 
community. One sees why this must be so without taking any very 
high or spiritual view of the matter. Persons who make an open 
profession of religion may be divided roughly into three classes: 
(1) really spiritually-minded persons of pure lives, who have 
a longing for communion’ with God, which finds expression 
and satisfaction in the public worship and various other 
religious organization; (2) persons with more 
or less desire for right living, but with so little strength 
of will and so much carnal weakness that they are con- 
stantly giving way to temptation and losing their self-respect, 
and join the chureh as a kind of external help in satisfying 
the demands of their own consciences ; and (3) the worldly schemers 
who have no religious sentiment whatever, and no belief in God or 
devil, but have acquired skill in the use of religious terminology, 
and see, or think they see, that religious profession is a powerful 
help in trade and commerce. As regards the first two classes, 
church-membership is unquestionably a means and a sign of a 
higher than the average morality. As regards the last, it is un- 
questionably also a powerful restraint. There ismany a man of this 
class whom the church probably keeps out of jail by the help and 
comfort it brings him in business and in society, and by the way in 
which it concentrates public opinion on him. If anybody were to 
determine, therefore, in a general way, that he would employ 
none but church members, he would find that on the whole he 
was making his selection from an excellent class, and stood a 
better chance of being served well than if he trusted to the ordi- 
nary modes. 

But if the Government were to attempt to carry the 
plan General Grant has resorted to into the whole service, certain 
evils would show themselves speedily in a very aggravated form 
which are already showing themselves in a slight one, and from 
The selection of 
officers from among church-members would put a premium on the 
profession of religion which would enormously increase the class who 
resort to it as a help to selfish ends and in a spirit of complete 
hypocrisy. In the next place, it would enlist the spirit of denomi- 
national pride on the side of all persons actually employed, and 
make it a permanent and powerful shield for wrong-doing. What 
a strong and unruly spirit this is, and what a grief and shame it has 
been to really religious men in all ages, those know who have even 
a very slight acquaintance with ecclesiastical history. The esprit de 
corps, even in purely secular bodies, is a strange breeder of unseru- 
pulousness and blindness; when touched by devotional feeling, it 
will carry even conscientious men to extraordinary lengths of deccit- 
fulness and pride. There has, in fact, been nothing, in the history of 
any secular organization for ordinarily moral objects, more remark- 
able in this way than the investigation of the frauds in the Methodist 
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Book Concern two or three years ago. Protestantism has not nearly | 


so much of this debasing dread of scandal as Catholicism, but it has 
enough to be ashamed of. Then, too, all religious teachers, and 
most religious professors, dweil so strenuously on the necessity of a 
change of heart in the religious sense, and promise so much effect 
from it on conduct, that they are in some degree, though often 
unconsciously, pledged to the support of a religious person under 
aul circumstances. <A charge of any kind against him is met with a 
strong presumption of innocence, based on the mere fact of his reli- 
gious standing, so that he is not expected even to answer at all until 
things reach a point at which a man of the world would be already 
ruined. 

The inconveniences of such a state of things in the public serviece 
it is needless to point out. [tis in the first place in the highest degree 
objectionable, and full of danger to character, to treat anything as a 
qualification for a place of trust or profit which is not capable of sub- 
mission to any external test, and of which it is not passible to learn 
anything except from the candidate’s own story—as, for instance, the 
state of his heart. For the purposes of religious co-operation and 
fellowship his own story is enough, because he has no motive for 
deception ; but to make professions of faith a passport to an Indian 
agency or a fat contiact or other profitable place, is to furnish a 
temptation of the strongest kind to hypocrisy in its lowest form. In 
the second place, to shield an official from investigation, for instance, 
or justify his silence under accusation, on the ground that as a re- 
ligious man he is not under the same obligation to answer as a 
mere worldling, is te create a privileged classof the most odious kind. 
No government has any right to create any such distinction as 
this involves, and no government is fit te create it. Besides 
which, such a distinction puts a strain of the most serious kind on 
religion itself, for when a professor, after kicking against enquiry 
and standing on his religious character, is finally forced to submit 
to it, and is, as sometimes happens, found to be wanting, his fall, 
by the attention and disgust it excites, brings religion 
into a discredit which a hundred blameless Christian lives are not 
sufficient to overcome. In fact, it is only by living under the com- 


monlaw, and claiming no privileges or exemptions or presumptions | 


which other men may not claim, that a Christian can, as such, 
do any good in politics. So far from trying to withdraw him- 
self from investigation on the ground that he is pious, he 
ought to submit himself to it all the more readily for that 
reason. He ought not to allow his chureh standing, what- 
ever it may be, to be put forward as a substitute, either in 
whole or in part, for any wise or salutary mundane precaution 
against fraud and incompetency in the public service ; and the first 


itself 
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last year, or of Congress at its last session, this report is especially 
discouraging. They believed that disorder had been eaused by a 


deficiency of circulation, and clamored for ‘*more money.” ( 
gress “unlocked forty millions,” aceording to Senator M s 
theory, by abolishing the reserve against eireulation. | 


clamored for “free banking,” and complained that States ol 
West and South were in distress because they had 
circulation per capita as the Eastern States. 
under the national system, absolutely free banking, and unlimited 
issue of currency. For more than a year we have enjoyea 
manifold blessings of an “unlocked” curreney, and for nearly six 
months the inealeulable benefits of free banking. But the Six 
months have brought more failures than any six months of our 
history, except at the beginning of the civil war. If intlationis 

could in any way be brought to comprehend the first principles ef 
finance, this experience might 
of industry exist which require, not 
capital, and that the mere possibility of 
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Congress pernuntt 


convinee them that disorders 
more curreney, but mere 


further inflation has 


caused much capital to shrink from risks and withdraw from 
active employment. 

Indeed, far above the level of the Granger, the Communist, or 
the blatant demagogue, there are practical men of business, and 


writers on financial topies, Who do not fully realize the enormous 
withdrawal of capital and credit whieh has occurred. It is generally 


assumed that the average liabilities of the thousands of tirms that 
fail give an approximate indication of the average liabiliies of 


solvent firms. The failures represent all classes, as to magnitude 
of business, mereantile standing, and supposed resources. Tf the 
solvent firms enjoy larger credit, it may 
are more cautious and do not streteh it to the utmost. 
average liabilities of firms failing in 1875 have been only 822.194 
while the average liabilities of firms failing in I873 were $44,085. 
If we may infer that the average liabilities of solvent firms hay 

been reduced in nearly the same proportion, it would seem that 
nearly one-half of the indebtedness borne by the commercial 
classes when the disorder culminated in 1873, has now been dis- 
charged. In the lists from which reeords of failures 
there are about 650,000 solvent firms. If the average indebtedness 
of solvent firms is not larger than that of those which have’ failed, 
the aggregate liabilities of commercial firms in this country were 
reduced from about $28,000,060,000 in 1873 to about &16,700,000,000 
in 1874, and have been further reduced to about $14,430,000,000 in 


1875. 
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also be presumed that they 
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These tigures serve to give an approximate idea of the cur- 


| rent liabilities at different periods, the aggregate indebtedness in- 


and greatest of these precautions lies in the rule, that when a man is | 


called on to account he shall account promptly, and that when 
he is accused he shall answer frankly. To allow the church to be 
used asa sanctuary for sluggards or thieves would be a very ex- 
traordinary thing in this day and generation, after all the experi- 
ence the world has had of the results of ecclesiastical administra- 
tion of temporal concerns; and we would warn religious people 
against the consequences to religion of their taking the ground, 
with regard to any man in public life, that his spiritual condi- 
tion, as described by himself, raises, or ought to raise him, above 
suspicion. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF CAPITAL FROM TRADE. 
M\UE report of commercial failures during the first half of the year 
1875 is not altogether encouraging. In six months, 3,377 fail- 
ures are reported—a number exceeded in only seven full years out of 
the last twenty. Unless the number during the last half of the 
year should be much smaller, the aggregate for 1875 will exceed 
that of any year in our history except 1861. Comparison of this 
report with those of previous years reveals some very instructive 
facts. 
To those who anticipated speedy relief from the legislation of 


curred during the year being three or four times as great. But if 
nearly $14,000,000,000 of current liabilities have been discharged sinee 
1873, credit and capital to that amount have been withdrawn from 
active employment. 


In one poiut of view, this is a healthy symptom. Indebtedness 
is being reduced. The proportion of business done on a cash basis 
has largely increased. The average time of commercial notes has 
been shortened. But there has also been a great shrinkage in busi- 
ness transacted, a withdrawal of many millions of capital 
employment, and an inerease in the number of failures, notwith- 
standing the reduction of indebtedness and the greater caution in 
transactions. This is the most significant feature of the report. 


trom 


; The following statement shows the number of failures in certain 
| vears, the amount of liabilities, and the average liabilities to each 


| 


| 


failure, and in the last column the aggregate exchanges of the New 
York Clearing-House during the twelve months ending September 
30 of the years named : 


Year. Failures. Liabilities. Average N. Y. Clearinys 

IND7 4,922 $291, 750,000 S59, 154 $8,333,226. 718 
1858 4,225 95,749,000 22, 662 1,756,664, 386 
1859 3,913 64,394,000 16,456 6,448, 005,956 
1860 8.673 79,807,000 21,728 7,.281,145.056 
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63,774,000 
79,054,000 
88, 242,000 
85,252,000 
121,056,000 
228, 499,000 
155,229,000 


74,940,809 


24,452 
26,814 
24,849 
29,245 
29,750 


44,085 


28, 484. 288.636 
37,407,018, 986 
27,804,539, 405 
29,300,986, 682 
38, 844,369,568 

39,972, 773,942 
26,627 20,850, 681,962 
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3,551 
2,915 
1.060 
5,183 
5.830 
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The figures for only six months of 1875 show failures exceeding in 
number and liabilities the average for eight full years out of fourteen. 
Yet the average ef liabilities to each failure is lower than in any 
year except four. The credit system is apparently less overstrained 
than it has been in any year sinee the war, and seareely more than 
in 1860, a year of marked prosperity. This disorder, then, can no 
longer be attributed, as by many it has been, to mere overtrading 
amd abuse of eredit. Its causes lic deeper. There has indeed been 
abuse of credit, beginning as early as 1871, and culminating in 1873. 

But even at its maximum the average of indebtedness was much 
sinaller than in 1857, and in 1874 it was reduced to about $26,000, 
an average scarcely higher than that of prosperous years after the 
Nevertheless, the number of failures does not diminish, as _ it 
did after the ecredit-panie of 1857, but inereases with alarming 
rapidity. 


Var. 
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After the panie of 1857, though the average of liabilities | 


decreased 61 per cent. in a single year, the aggregate of business | 


transactions represented by the clearings of the New York banks 
decreased at the same time only 43 per cent. But after the disaster 
of 1873 the decrease in New York clearings was almost precisely as 
creat as the decrease ip average liabilit.es. The clearings in 1874 
were 38.6 per cent. less than in 1873, and the average liabilities 
30.6 per cent. less. These facts all point to the same conclusion— 
that the shrinkage in business has been very great, if not quite as 
great as the shrinkage in credits and liabilities. Although the 
indebtedness of the commercial classes has been so far cleared 
that, under ordinary circumstances, business would be in a very 
healthy condition, capital still shrinks from risk or long invest- 
ment. 

Much of this unwillingness to invest is due to the crusade which 
has been made in several Western States against those public ene- 
nies, the bondholders, railroad-builders, bankers, manufacturers, and 
capitalists generally. Counties have set on officials to swindle their 
creditors. Legislation against railroads has approached the point 
of confiseation. For the taxation of manufacturing and banking 
capital, States have passed laws so oppressive that even their own 
courts have interfered. The Western Communist, whose notion of 
government seems to be that it is divinely appointed as the means 
by which the many may rob the few, is responsible already for much 
commercial and industrial disorder, and has not yet seen the end 
of it. 

Rut in its dealings with the national finances and credit the same 
spirit has doubtless done much greater mischief. All investments 
and business ventures depend in a large degree upon the conduct 
of the Government. As soon as there was a prospect of a new in- 
lation of the currency, capital began to seek safety, just as the 
passengers on a Westerh steamer beg to go ashore when the hands 
begin to roll tar-barrels into the furnaces. Not even the disaster 
of 1278 caused as much alarm, or intlicted as great injury upon 
commerce and industry, as the subsequent uncertainty re- 
specting the financial course of the Government. Every hoarse 
ery ‘more demonstration against the bond- 
holders, drives millions of eapital to its hiding-places. Nor ean 
we reasonably expeet to see marked improvement until political 
events have fixed the policy of the Government for some years to 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR, 1876. 


( \OLUMBIA, puzzled what she should display 
Of true home-make on her Centennial Day, 

Asked Brother Jonathan : he scratched his head, 

Whittled a while reflectively, and said, 

Your own invention and own making, too ? 

Why, any child could tell ye what to do: 

Show ’em your Civil Service, and explain 

How all men’s loss is everybody’s gain ; 

Show your new patent to increase your rents 

By paying quarters for collecting cents ; 

Show your short cut to cure financial ills 

By making paper-collars current bills ; 

Show your new bleaching-process, cheap and brief, 

To wit : a jury chosen by the thief ; 

Show your State Legislatures ; show your Rings ; 

And challenge Europe to produce such things 

As high officials sitting half in sight 

To share the plunder and to fix things right ; 

If that don’t fetch her, why, you only need 

To show your latest style in martyrs—Tweed : 

She'll find it hard to hide her spiteful tears 

At such advance in one poor hundred years.” 





THE PRESUMPTION OF INNOCENCE. 


a LEONARD BACON, of New Haven, has written a letter to the 

New York Tribune defending himself against the charge of indiscre- 
tion in preaching in Plymouth Church. Upon the propriety or impropriety 
of this we have nothing to say, nor do we mean to revive the old question of 
Mr. Beecher’s guilt or innocence. But the following passage in the Ictter 
seems, as coming from an eminent minister and an eminent instructor in 
theology, to call for some criticism, as the ideas it reveals as to the nature 
of proof are calculated to mislead a great many persons on what is in these 
days a very important matter, viz., the conditions on which a man holds his 
reputation : 


‘¢The man who is charged with an infamous offence, and denies the 
charge, may rest his defence upon his character. We accept his denial, and 
wait for proof from the accuser. Mr. Beecher has denied explicitly, and 
under oath, the charge preferred against him ; and, having denied it, he has 
a right to be regarded as innocent until his guilt is proved. Messrs. Moul- 
ton and Tilton, having slowly accurnulated, through a ery of three or 
four years, their material of war, and having had the help of Gen. Benja- 
min F. Butler in devising the plan of the campaign, made their attempt. 
They had the power of the State of New York to compel the attendance of 
witnesses, and to make them testify. They had professional advocates of 
most distinguished ability to examine and cross-examine witnesses, to mar- 
shal their evidence, and to argue for them. Their side had the first word of 
statement-to the jury, and the last. It is difficult to say what advantage 
they could have had which they had not. But after a protracted trial—the 
most protracted, I believe, save one, in the history of litigation—the result 
is, on their part, a failure. They undertook-to prove Mr, Beecher guilty of 
a definite offence, and they have not done what they undertook to do. He, 
therefore, stands just where he stood at his first denial of the charge. The 
attempt to prove him guilty having failed, the legal and common-senge pre- 
sumption of his innocence remains unimpaired. 

**T have no right to demand—nor has any man a right to demand—that 
he shall positively prove his innocence. The burden of proof rests on those 
who accuse him. Our duty is to wait, not for proof of his innocence, but 
for proof of his guilt.” 


In the paragraph we have cited, Dr. Bacon uses the word “proof” in 
two very different senses, without giving the slightest intimation that there 
is any distinction between them. In other words, he talks of judicial proof 
as if it were real proof, and vice versd. Judicial proof is evidence, offered 
under certain artificial rules of restriction, sufficient to satisfy a legal tribu- 
nal, such as it is, or whatever tt may be. Real proof is evidence, offered 
without any restriction except such as is imposed by general experience, 
sufficient to satisfy any mind trained in the weighing of evidence and 
drawing of inferences. But the importance, as regards character, of a 
man’s failing or succeeding in proving a thing even judicially, depends on 
the nature of the tribunal. Failure to prove a thing before the Supreme 
Court of the United States would, for instance, be much more serious 
than failure to prove it before a New York police justice. Failure to prove 
a thing to the satisfaction of a jury depends, too, for its importance, on the 
composition of the jury. If the jury be composed of educated, acute 
men, accustomed to the examination of complicated transactions, and 


' with much experience of business and of life—such, for instance, as what 
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is called a ‘‘struck jury” here, or a “special jury” in England—failure 
before it means a great deal more than failure before an ignorant jury of 
small dealers totally unused to legal or other discussion, and without train- 
ing of any kind. And, after all, the finding of the best legal tribunal is 
weighty in different degrees. When they find a man guilty, or acquit him, 
they do not do so with mathematical certainty or nicety. They simply say 
that, after weighing as well as they could two sets of probabilities, and 
hearing a large number of witnesses whose testimony had various degrees 
of probative force, the balance seemed to them to incline for or against 
the defendant. All that the defendant can then say, out of court, is, that 
“‘T have submitted the whole matter to half-a-dozen men, or one man of 
great learning and experience, or to twelve men of no learning and little 
experience, and they came to the conclusion that I am legally innocent. 
This is called in legal nomenclature acquitting me, or declaring that the 
proofs against me were not sufficient. You may not agree with them, but 
you must admit this creates a presumption of greater or less strength 
in my favor, with which I must now be satisfied.” In Mr. Beecher’s case 
the result has not been as favorable as this. The proofs have been sub- 
mitted to a very ill-qualified tribunal, of which only three-fourths have 
decided in his favor. 
plaintiff to prove his case ; but for moral or intellectual purposes, it does not. 
The failure, in short, is technical, not real, even if we take the word proof 
in its narrow judicial sense. 
correct, Mr. Beecher might at one period have correctly said that he had 
‘“‘proved” his innocence by walking barefoot over nine red-hot plough- 
shares. The assertion, therefore, that Mr. Beecher ‘‘stands where he 
stood at his first denial of the charge,” is ambiguous and misleading. 
Technically, in the eye of the law, he does so stand. ‘Tilton has acquired 
no legal rights against him which he did not possess when he published 
his charge. But realiy, in the moral and intellectual, and let us hope reli- 
gious forum, his position has since then been considerably modified by the 
production of a large number of circumstances which were not known 
when he made his first denial, and which did in the forum above-named 
raise a presumption that he had committed a certain offence and had tried 
to hide it. Before Tilton had submitted any of his proof, to Tilton’s simple 
assertion Mr. Beecher’s simple denial was a sufficient answer. The public 
had no right to ask anything more. But when Tilton produces a number 
of documents written by Mr. Beecher, and a number of acts acknowledged 
by Mr. Beecher to have been committed by him, and capable of the inter- 
pretation Tilton puts on them, the burden of proof ‘‘ does not any longer 
rest on those who accuse him,” as Dr. Bacon says. According both to 
«‘the legal and common-sense” view, it is transferred to Mr. Beecher. 
That is, he is bound to show that the more obvious meaning attached 
to his letters and acts was not the true one; that, on the contrary, they 
pointed to something different from what they seemed to point to. The 
opinion most intelligent men hold about Mr. Beecher’s guilt or innocence 
turns on the extent to which they think he has succeeded in making this 
explanation, and those who say that they are waiting for proof of his inno- 
cence are not without justification. His defence, in fact, has consisted in 
the interpretation of his letters by the aid of his character and surround- 
ings. The burden of proof, therefore, not only rests on him, but he un- 
avoidably assumed it the day he took the stand. 

A useful illustration of the situation may be found in the case cited by 
Bentham, where a robbery is committed in a house, and, one of the servants 
disappearing on the same night, suspicion fastens on him, and he is arrested. 
Suppose, however, none of the stolen property is found in his possession, 
and he is acquitted on the trial, because the proof is not sufficient. Now, 
here the man was entitled to the benefit of the legal maxim which has been 
evidently running through Dr. Bacon’s mind, ‘* That he must be treated as 
innocent until he is found guilty.” That means simply that he must not 
before conviction be subjected to any avoidable inconvenience or vexation, 
and he must not be convicted if the jury have any doubt about his guilt. 
Juries are always directed by the court to acquit in case they have such 
doubt, and acquittals on this ground are of everyday occurrence, but they 
do not amount to acertificate of innocence. The Scotch law has, in fact, 
provided the formula of ‘‘not proven ” for the expression of this conclusion 
by the jury. In the case above-mentioned, for instance, there is no direct 
evidence of participation in the robbery. But once the man’s flight is 
proved, the burden of proof is transferred to him ; and if he wishes to clear 
himself completely, he is bound to furnish a satisfactory explanation of his 
flight. This explanation might be unsatisfactory and acquittal still 
follow on the ground of doubt, but his character would remain damaged. 
He could not go, about seeking a new place as a spotless man on the ground 
that, although he fled, and could not satisfactorily account for his absence, 
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For legal purposes, this amounts to a failure of the | 


If Dr. Bacon's use of the word ‘‘ proof” were | 








ation. 


the jury were not satisfied of his guilt. The very phrase, giving the prisoner 
‘*the benefit of a doubt,” illustrates the distinction between the ** legal ” and 
the ** common-sense ” view of this matter. The doubt is legally a ** benefit’ 
to the prisoner, as it saves him from going to jail, with its attendant incon- 
veniences, It is not a moral or social * benefit.’ On the contrary, ac- 
quittal on such grounds leaves a person’s reputation seriously injured 
Take as another illustration the case of a man 
mate is found in the morning — shot 
burden of pre of is on 


whose 
head The 


accuse him of murder, as 


rooni- 
through the 
those who 
long as he holds his tongue. But suppose he tells two different stories 
about the matter—one, that he shot his friend by accident in loading his pis- 
tol ; the other, that his friend shot himself in the night. The defendant 
then at once becomes burdened with the necessity of explaining these con- 
tradictions, and the result. of the trial might depend largely or wholly on 
his success in doing it; the effect on his character certainly would, 
In short, there is no such general rule as Dr. Bacon lays down, Any 
acts or utterances of a man’s own which point to his commission 
of an offence, impose on him the necessity of producing positive proof 
that they meant something else; or, in other words, of produ 
other set of facts than the one produced by the accuser which will account 
for these acts or utterances. 
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Mr. Beecher’s case is a very interesting one 
but it must not be allowed to lead us into mental and moral conf 


THE COMTE DE PARIS’S HISTORY OF THE WAR 
Pants, duly 16, 875, 

| to third and fourth volumes of the * History of the Civil War in 

America,’ by the Comte de Paris, have just appeared. The Prince 
originally thought that he could finish his work in four volumes ; but 1 
doubt whether he will be able to do so in eight. When he comes to the end, 
he will have a right to say, ‘* Exegi monumentum.” IT notice a great pr 
gress in French style as the work advances ; the language has more firm- 
ness, the author is becoming more familiar with the wonderful resources of 
the French language. The great difficulty in a history like this is perspec- 
tive. The details of sculpture on the face of a great temple need net, and 
there 
must be a proportion between the importance of an event and the amount 
of details bestowed upon it. 


in fact ought not to be, as minute as the details of an isolated statue ; 


My attention ought not to be too much drawn 
to some points, and ought to be concentrated on some capital events. Tf any 
reproach could be addressed to the Comte de Paris, it would be for an ex- 
cess of conscience which makes it difficult for hini to neglect anything ; he 
is afraid of showing any partiality—of appearing unjust to anybody. He 
takes the most extraordinary pains to collect information and to make his 
readers profit by ali that he has acquired. 

The third volume opens with a section which will be read with a peculiar 
interest, as the Comte de Paris was a witness and an actor in all the events 
he describes. It is the history of McClellan's campaign in the Virginian 
Peninsula. With its four chapters, entitled ‘* Williamsburg,” 
**Gaines’s Mill,” ‘* Glendale and Malvern,” it might form a separate book. 
Tt is by far the most dramatic part of the work, not only on account of the 
singular interest of its sanguinary conflicts, but also of the tone of « 
which pervades it. 


‘* Pair-Oaks,” 


motion 
This unfortunate campaign was the first in which the 
He must have had all ak 


ing of curiosity, and his vivid descriptions show how well his mind pre- 


Comte de Paris was engaged. ng the keenest feel- 
served the image of the battle-fields on which his spurs were won, He 
always speaks with affection and gratitude of his chief, General MeClelan, 
but his love of truth sometimes forces from him declarations which show 
how much McClellan was wanting in some of the qualities of the great 
strategist or tactician. When the army arrived before Yorktown, nobody 
was there but Magruder with a very small force; he had remained con- 
trary to orders, and contrived, bytplacing his men with great art, to make 
McClellan believe that a large army was before him. ‘* Deceived by appear- 
says the Comte de Paris, ‘‘ McClellan thought that he should find 
behind these mysterious forests the Confederate army which a month before 


ances,” 


had evacuated Manassas, and he dared not give the sabre-stroke (coup de 
sabre) which would have torn the frail curtain spread before his eyes by 
a clever adversary.” Magruder, though he disobeyed his orders, enabled 
General Johnson to leave the Rapidan, to send some of his forces to the 
Peninsula, and to concentrate the rest round Richmond. After two weeks 
of delay, McClellan commenced the attack against Yorktown. 

The bloody conflicts of Fair-Oaks are narrated with much detail. 
eral Sumner had, with much pains, succeeded in crossing the Chickahominy, 
which was rising and threatened to destroy the bridges thrown across by the 
troops. Here, again, I will quote the opinion of the Comte de Paris : 


Gen- 





The 





Nation. 


Half tt Mederal rmy remained inactive hen it mi th triins- 
for it tory the battle of Fair-Oaks. General McClellan had indeed 
f yim \ to help Sumner by a movement of afl his right 

ljuarters at Ga Mill he saw t) ke, Which rose 

i tracing the undulations of the battle-feld and marking the 

( t p ssof the enemy. He had two army corps under his hand. 

Before him the Chickahominy, though rising, was still practicable ; two 

bridges, already much advanced, could be finis hed in a few honrs ; cn the 
opposite hill, which commanded this approach, there was no work of the | 

enemy ; we saw only, on the most profminent parts of the plateau. one or 

two regiments which went to and fro with a suspicious ostentation. 


McClellan could have left a division with the great park of artillery and the 
épot, and with three others he might, in the neighborhood of New Bridge, 
vive fallen on the Confederate flank. All was rea 
hen McClellan consented to wait till next day. It was 
r him, as he thus lost a wnique occasion in the course of the cam- 





The 
across & most difficult country to the James River, 
line of communication ; and the Confederates suffered a crushing defeat 


sanguinary battle of Gaines’s Mill obliged McClellan to lead his 


army which was a safe 


at Malvern Hill. The Confederates, inflamed by their first successes, 
hoped to foree McClellan and his army to capitulate ; but their hopes 
were frustrated ; McClellan had only shown Richmond to his army and had 
not been al lo to enter it ; but once on the James River he was perfectly 


safe, and the Southern army suffered severe losses. 

The second book of the third volume contains the account of the naval 
operations before New Orleans, Memphis, Vicksburg, and Fort Pulaski ; the 
third brings us back to Virginia and to Maryland, and ends with the battle of 
Antietam, which put an end to the invasion of the latter State. The 
Comte de Paris says that on the morning of that great battle McClellan had 
at least 50,000 combatants, while General Lee had only 25,000. The losses 
on both sides were enormous ; and the victory of McClellan, in the opinion 
of the Comte de Paris, would have been much more pregnant in its results 
if General Burnside had moved with more rapidity. ‘‘ We insist upon his 
slackness not only because it lost for McClellan all the fruits of his victory, 
but also because it shows the difficulties which, in improvised armies, lie in 
the way of a commander’s combinations, The example is all the more 
instructive as Burnside was a personal friend of McClellan, and a very brave 
and loyal officer, who had shown at Roanoke a true military capacity.” 
At the end of the battle the two corps remained inactive when their 
action would have been all-important, because McClellan was deceived as to 
the number of his enemies (in his official report, he estimates their number at 
97,000 men), and was wrongly convinced of the necessity of keeping troops 
serve. ‘‘Still,” says the Count, ‘if Burnside had followed more 
eX tly the instructions of his chief ; if he had in the morning made a 
general attack ; if, after having crossed the Antietam, he had not waited 
two hours before taking the offensive, he would certainly have placed Lee 
perilous position.” These two hours gave Hill time to arrive 
“s Ferry and to take part in the action. Lee, nevertheless, had 
and was obliged to retreat. Washington was no 


in re 


in a most 
from Harper 
suffered a great defeat, 
Twenty thousand 
remained on the narrow bkattle-field ; and the 


forthern corps d'armée had been so severe that McClellan 


longer, threatened and Pennsylvania was protected. 


men, killed or wounded, 


sacrifices of the N 


may be excused for not taking the offensive immediately. General Lee 
silently retired to Virginia in perfect order, but with a diminished army 
and without having attained his object 


¢ fourth 
ions in Kentucky 
thr 


volume begins with an account of the now-forgotten opera- 
It is perhaps a pity that this part of 
a little more condensed ; these lateral operations, if I may 
call them so, could have no decisive character, and the reader will always 
return with pleasure to the incidents of the great duel between the armies 
defended and threatened in turn Washington and Richmond. I 
i, as I read the chapters on Fredericksburg and on the useless 


and in Tennessee. 
work is not 


lea 
which 


remember 


efforts of Burnside and Hooker, the dark hours when it almost seemed as if 
a decisive victory would ever be refused to the North. The end of the fourth 
volume, under the title of ‘+ Politique,” is a most interesting and elaborate 
account of the political difficulties which were, from the beginning to the end, 
connected with the history ofthe war. These difficulties came from the outside 
aud from the inside ; the blockade of the Southern ports and coast at once 
to the most perplexing international questions. The history of 
rate privateers will be found related with the most minute de- 

in work of the Comte de Paris. 

‘As for the Alebama,” writes the Count, ‘‘its career was from 
the beginning a perpetual violation of the law of nations. As soon 
as it was armed, this ship, constructed in England, armed with 
English guns, and manned, with a few exceptions, by Englishmen, 
began its campaign without being registered in a Confederate port. 


dy for this move- | 
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The Americans did not much exaggerate when they called it an 
English pirate, and they were in the right when they asked the British 
Government to seize hay! as scon as she arrived in an English port. They 





were not heard. The Alabama went to Nassau, and encountered the most 
friendly trentment fro m the authorities. The international law only allows 
a belligerent steamer a certain amount of coal, calculated upon its distance 
from the nearest ports; bat Semmes could at Nassau embark as much 
coal as he liked. i the last three months of 1867 the Alabama destroyed 
twenty-eight large merchant-ships. After having barned them, she kept 


their chronometers as trophies, and brought their crews either to the Ber- 
mudas or to Nassau, where she was always sure to find aid and protection. 
.. Marine insarance soon rose to such a point that the Americans were 
bliged to denationalize their merchant fleet, and it was forced to take the 
Englis h flag.” 

The Comte de Paris writes a long chapter on the laws which the war 
made necessary. He shows what measures were taken by the Governments 
at war during the first years of the struggle in order to raise their large 
armies and to provide them with all the necessaries and accessories of war. 
[am not aware that the history of all the war measures of Congress has 
ever been condensed before, at any rate in such a complete and systematic 
manner. There was one great war measure which deserved the special 
place which the Comte de Paris has given to it. Ilis fourth volume con- 
cludes with the history of the great struggles which ended in the procla- 
mation of emancipation. 

Reape eng er Fh * says the Comte de Paris, ‘‘the prudence of his 
language, the President did not conceal on which side were his convictions ; 
but he was not carried away by his anti-slavery opinions, and he thought 
only of his special mission—the maintenance of the Constitution and the 
re-establishment of the Union. He did not believe that he had the right 
to compromise this end either by a premature abolition or by an excessive 
respect forthe Southern institution. Like an experienced pilot, he observed, 
with his hand on the helm, the direction of the high winds which pushed 
the ship confided to him. As soon as he made up his mind, he assumed 
bravely the responsibility of his act, and exec uted it with resolution. We 
believe that he chose the opportune moment ; it was the day after the 
victory of Antietam, and this great decision w vas an answer to the invasion 
of the loyal States by the Confederate armies.” 

I take leave of this great work with regret that a meagre review can- 
not do full justice to its exhaustive, conscientious character. The task 
which the Comte de Paris has undertaken is a very hard one, and thus far 
he has accomplished it with great success, and we can only hope that he 
will be able to bring it to its termination. 


AUSTRALIAN PARTICULARISM. 
MeELpourne, May 17, 1875. 

HE past two months have been barren of incident. Parliament is not sit- 
ting, and there has luckily been no tragedy of exceptional! interest like the 
wreck of the Gothenburg, which I described in my last letter. But there 
has been much political diseussion on matters that will one day be of great 
importance. For nearly a year past active public men in Victoria and 
in New South Wales have been devising schemes that Australia may 
be adequately represented at the Philadelphia Exhibition. The Com- 
mission in Melbourne determined to recomicend a preliminary exhibi- 
tion within our own limits, and not unnaturally thought that Melbourne, 
the largest and most central town, would be the best place to have it in. 
Their chairman, Sir Redmond Barry, whom you will probabiy see in 
America as representative of Victoria, wrote in this spirit to Sydney. L 
think it probable that Sir Redmond, who is a pompous and not very wise 
old gentleman, had irritated his colleagues in the sister colony by some 
faults of manner. Anyhow, his letter produced an explosion of wrath, in an 
answer which has since been disavowed as ‘‘not intended for publication,” 
but which, nevertheless, appears to express the feelings of many people in 
New South Wales. I pass over the personalities in which Mr. Joubert, the 
secretary of the New South Wales Commission, has indulged, as they only 
show individual bad taste. What has impressed me most is the outburst of 
the narrowest local feeling. “Though we may love Australia much, we 
love New South Wales more.” ‘‘ We do not see that New South Wales has 
any nationality beyond its own natienality, and we do not say this in any 
but with the view that any merit 4 South Wales may 
Accordingly, the 
gov inal of New South Wales has aia ed to ine a separate exhibition 
in Sydney. Meanwhile, the Queensland government follows suit by voting 
a grant of money toward the purposes of the Philadelphia Exhibition on 
condition that nothing sent from Queensland be first exhibited in Mel- 
bourne. Curious, is it not ? Here are some half-a-dozen colonies settled 
within a century, and mostly within forty years, by men of the same race, 
language, and religion, with none of the differences that distinguished New 
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England from Virginia, and with seareely any division of interests. Yet 
were the British Government to attempt to join any two together, it would, 
in all likelihood, provoke a rebellion, and no one talks of a federation but 
as a dream of the future. We call ourselves Australians abroad, but are as 
jealous for our special colonies here as if each were a great nation with a 
separate history. 

More important to us in Victoria just now seems the question in what 
way we are to increase our taxation. We have a revenue of about four 
millions a year. 
being derived mainly from sales of lands and railway receipts. As our 
population only numbers 800,000, we may fairly claim, I think, to pass for 
a rich community, and we have not yet exhibited our ignorant impatience 
of taxation. But our form of government is costly and our real wants 
great. Need I tell you that in a country with universal suffrage every 
district claims its share in the public expenditure, and every unemployed 
man expects a billet on the Government works ? We have lately introduced 
a system of free and compulsory education. It has met with friends and 
foes alike of the right sort, and within about two years has taken a fast 
hold on the population. If the compulsory clauses in it are enforced, which 
has not been the case hitherto, it will, I believe, go fer towards training up 
an intelligent and law-abiding people. But the experiment is a costly one, 
as the state has to build schools over a country as large as Great Britain. 
We are therefore just now in exceptional need of money, and, as it happens, 
the revenue for the year shows signs of decrease, especially in the customs 
duties. The contrast with New South Wales, which shows a surplus of 


£800,000, is a little humiliating, but the causes are not far to seek. Our | 


gold-fields are yielding less than they did ; the better half of our public 
lands has been alienated ; and our industry is crippled by heavy protective 
duties of the most foolish kind. Wise legislation might open purchased 
lands to the gold-miner, might obtain a higher price for the unsold lands 
and weuld undoubtedly consign the whole existing tariff to the flames. 
But no party is strong enough to legislate wisely, and our statesmen must 
content themselves with deliberating in what way a new tax may be im- 
posed. 

Victoria is not the only colony in these parts that has been spending a 
little too freely. In South Australia, a small but very prosperous colony, 
the ministry have contrived to anticipate a rapidly-rising revenue to a rather 
serious extent. Probably both colonies will soon figure again in the Lon- 
don market as borrowers. The fact is, our public men out here are all more 
or less demoralized by the example of New Zealand. That erratic little 
federation, for it can scarcely as yet be called a colony proper, has been 
afflicted with every species of experiment that the British Government or 
the madness of projectors could inflict upon it. It has had an Anglican 
settlement on High-Church principles at Canterbury, a. 1 a rival settlement 
under the auspices of the Scotch Kirk at Dunedin. It has had and has sur- 
vived the Wakefield system. It was defended for some years at a cost 
of several millions by the Home Government, and has been allowed to defend 
itself, with the curious but not unnatural result that the war almost in- 
stantly collapsed. Moreover, it still boasts a constitution in which the prin- 
ciple of self-government has run mad, so that every province has a separate 
governor, and almost every district a town-council. Lately, it has been do- 
minated by a gentleman of an audacious genius for finance, who may rank 
in his small way with projectors like Law and Mirés. Mr. Vogel, a German 
Jew by extraction, who owed his rise in the first instance to his ability as a 
speaker, came into power in New Zealand at a time when the province 
seemed to be hopelessly crushed by the large public debt, incurred chiefly for 
the Maori war. He saw that it was as easy to fail for a large as for a small 
sum, and more creditable ; and at once instituted a system of borrowing 
on a colossal scale. The money obtained in England is spent partly on 
public works, partly on bringing out immigrants, and partly, unless I am 
much mistaken, in paying interest to creditors. 


Magazine. Knowing something of New Zealand as a traveller, and having 
talked much with those who belong to it, I can only say that I regard the 
island as hopelessly bankrupt. There is already an acknowledged debt of 
nearly fifty pounds a head, or about twice the proportion owed in Great 
Britain ; and for this there is nothing to show but a few short, unconnected, 
and partly unfinished lines of railway. The last loan of four millions has 
been raised at a considerable discount (91) ; and the New Zealand corre- 
spondent of the Argus is obliged to admit that ‘‘ not to have got it would 
have involved a suspension of public works, and meant ruin.” Meanwhile, 
all classes in New Zealand are delighted with Mr. Vogel's policy. It is a 
millennium of contractors, laborers, tradesmen, and land-jobbers ; all the 
more £9 as every province is copying the example set by the central govern- 


Of this less than half comes from taxes, the remainder 





You will have seen the con- | 
troversy he has lately waged on the subject with Mr. Fellows, in Fraser's | 
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New Zealand is so 
rich in natural resources that I have some faith in her pulling through ulti- 


ment, and is raising and spending money recklessly. 


mately, especially if the crash comes soon, But if her example should in 
fect us on the continent, the consequences will be very disastrous, for our 
credit stands high, and our natural wealth is, | think, not so great as New 
Zealand’s. Ido not suppose either our public loans or the shares of our 
private companies are likely to find their way to the New York market 
but if they should ever come there, the American public will do well to be- 
ware of them. We are a singularly wealthy community, often treubled 
with having more capital to invest than labor to purchase with if, and se 
thrown upon land-jobbing, stock-jobbing, and other such reservoirs and 
outlets of accumulated wealth. Given a sound speculation it will always 
find subscribers, who will only want a little more than English rates of in- 
terest. A speculation must be very rotten indeed before we admit our 
friends in England to a share in it ; and from what LT know of thei 
fulness, they will take all that has any element of good. 


Notes. 


| VAN NOSTRAND & CO. have assumed the publication of Major 

* Geo. H. Eliiot’s valuable report to the Treasury 

‘European Light-House Systems.’——Bachelder’s * Popular Resorts, and 
} 8 . 


Department on 


How to Reach Them’ may be recommended among summer guide-books 
for its abundance of information, fair map, and very good and numereus 
woodeuts, It will hereafter be made an annual publication, with additions 
and 1evisions (Boston: Lee & Shepard).——Bradley, Garretson & Co., 
Philadelphia, have procured the English plates of the Rev. J. G. Wood's 
‘ Bible Animals,’ and made a reprint from them, to which they have added 
specially prepared articles by Dr. McCosh (‘On Evolution”) and by Dr, 
March (‘* On Research and Travel in Bible Lands”), Dr. MeCosh con- 
cludes that ‘* we do not as yet see all things reconciled between these two sides 
—the side of Scripture and the side of science ; but we see enough to satisfy 
us that the two correspond.” Dr. March in like manner says: ‘* Let the 
naturalist trace connection and development along all the ascending grades 
of being from the floating slime of the sea to the full-formed and perfect 
man. . . Still the one book of divine revelation shall be in harmony 
with all truth.”"——F. Leypoldt has in press * The Stationers’ Hand-book 
for 1875-6,’ edited by H. D. Monachesi and Albert B. John. It promises to 
be very useful to the trade. ——Bulletin No, 34 of the Boston Public Library 
devotes seven closely. printed pages to a comprehensive survey of the litera- 
ture of the history of Boston during the Revolutionary period, beginning 
with the “ writs of assistance” in 1761 and ending with the evacuation of 
Boston, in March, 1776. Somewhat more than two pages are similarly 
cupied with a directory to works on ornament and decoration. It is 
announced that the cards of the public card-catalogue will hereafter be 
printed in autograph fac-simile by Osgood’s heliotype process.——The 
‘ Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1874’ have just 
been published. 


OC- 


Of the eight papers printed entire, it is noticeable that at 
least five. and we should say six, would be proper contributions to a Ze/f- 
schrift fiir Paidagogik. Is not this a sign that such a journal could now be 
sustained by the colleges of the country, as abroad by the gymnasia ?—— 
We have been reminded that as Suetonius (Claud., 21) expressly records 
the incident Ave tmperator, the statement that he does not, which, on the 
authority of the Academy, we attributed last week to Adolf Stahr, is certainly 
incorrect. 


—The Aflantic for August contains as its most important contribution 
Mr. Lowell’s poem delivered at Cambridge on the Washington centennial. 
his makes the third ‘ occasional” ode which Mr. Lowell has within a 
few years written to commemorate important historical events, the other 
two being the ‘‘Commemoration ” ode read at Cambridge at the end of 
the war, and the ode read at the Concord celebration in April last. They 
all necessarily relate to the same theme—the love of country and the duty 
of self-sacrifice—and yet it was equally necessary that they should be differ- 
ent. Such a test of originality as this has seldom, if ever, in recent times 
—that is, since the absolute duty of writing occasional poems ceased with the 
extinction of the old system of patronage—been put to any one ; and Mr. 
Lowell has certainly survived it. There is quite as much originality in this 
last poem as in either of the other two, and though we shall ourselves always 
like the Commemoration Ode best, we cannot deny others the right to a 
different opinion. There are in the present poem, indeed, single lines that 
fasten themselves upon the mind with greater tenacity than any in the 
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Commemoration Ode—though we should maintain that there are whole pas- 


in the latter, as, for instance, that beginning 


sicures 


‘Som soft ideal that we wooed,” 


day the 


which are finer than even the most terse and incisive single line can be. 


sides Mr. Lowell's poem, there are a number of articles which are sure | 


of attracting attention, particularly the opening chapter of Mrs. Kemble’s 
“Old Woman’s Gossip” and Mr. D. A. Wells’s article on Free Trade. 


—Seribner’s has a good article by Colonel Waring describing the 


little-known Channel Island of Jersey, but the brilliancy of the Atlantic | 
The Galazy is | 


obscures this and most of the other magazines of the month. 
not remarkably interesting, and neither ** Nebulw ” on the Beecher Trial nor 
‘* Driftwood” on the Centennial—or, as Philip Quilibet prefers to call it, the 
centenary—has that startling interest which we always expect the ‘end 
men” of a magazine to develop. Whether the same causes which have such 
a bad effect on the newspapers in summer also affect the magazines, we do 
not know, but we should hardly think they ought to. The annual recur- 
rence of the ‘silly season,” as it is called in England—and the readers of 
editorials on ‘* Tottie” and ‘‘ Bobbie” and ‘‘ How shall we dine ?” and 
** New York as a Summer Resort,” and on ‘‘ Earnestness,” ‘* The Little Ones,” 
and ** The Star System,” know that it is not an entirely transatlantic division 
of the year—is due to the fact that an editorial page must be filled both sum- 
mer and winter at any cost, and that in summer topics give out, though 
the space to be filled does not diminish. There is a real difficulty about 
writing editorials at a time of year when no events worth speaking of hap- 
pen, which must tinge the vexation of the thoughtful reader of newspapers 
with a sort of pity for the overtasked brain of the poor devil of a journalist, 
but for the magazines. The magazine 
editor is not a must topics of the day; 
he may print anything in the world, any subject under 
heaven, from a review of Mr. Gladstone’s theological writings down 
to a contribution from Josh Billings; he may print an article on 
hanging when no one is under a sentence of death, on ice in the mid- 
dle of summer, on the scenery of Manila when no one is caring or thinking 
about Manila, and a serial story by any author of any country or degree of 
fame. Besides this, he has the names of his contributors to display, 
and altogether, with these manifold advantages over the journalist, he must 
be held, it seems to us, to a rigid accountability at all seasons of the year. 
Because this is a dull time of year, and nothing is going on, is all the more 
reason for him to exert himself. We therefore must hold up the August 
number of the Atlantic to the emulation of the other magazines, and trust 
that their editors will not again allow the comparison to be so glaring. 
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—Little, Brown & Co. have received and have sent us the second volume 
of the new ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ (Anaxagoras—Athenry). It is rich 
in contributions from England’s most distinguished specialists, and is espe- 
cially strong in the department of science. Here, for example, we have 
articles on the Animal Kingdom, by Huxley ; on Anthropology, by E. B. 
Tylor ; on Apes, freely illustrated, by St. George Mivart ; and on Astron- 
Richard A. The last-named topic, together with As- 
trology, occupies eighty-five pages. The art of war, as discussed under 
Arms and Armor, Army, Arsenal, and Artillery, fills an equal space. 
Arboriculture, Archeology, and Anthology are also treated at some length. 
The leading geographical articles are Asia, Arabia (by W. Gifford Pal- 
grave), and Argentine Republic. The author of the last-mentioned article 
makes the ill-considered statement that the Argentine Republic’s ‘ extent 


omy, by Proctor 


in latitude is greater than that of any existing country,” excepting the bar- | 


ren foreign regions of British America and of the Russian Empire. He ar- 
rives at this conclusion by conceding the Republic’s claim to the whole of 
the Patagonian territory ; but even so he cannot reckon more than 32 de- 
grees between the Bolivian frontier and the Straits of Magellan. Now, 
Brazil extends 34 degrees south of the equator, besides 41¢ degrees to the 
north of it. Arizona and Arkansas fall within the present volume, as do 
also the Appalachian Mountains ; and American affairs are incidentally 
alluded to under Aqueduct—where the Croton is described and figured— 
under Army, where the enormous muster on both sides in our civil war, and 
the rapid dissolution of our forces at the close, are remarked as amazing— 
and under Architecture, where to make amends for ten lines of text (per- 
haps as much as we deserve for public buildings) the Capitol at Washington 
is well pictured. The article on Architecture is, indeed, the piece de résis- 
fance of this volume, occupying nearly 100 pages, or an eighth of the whole. 
It is the joint work of Prof. T. Hayter Lewis and George Edmund Street, 
und is, as might be expected, an admirable performance. A few para- 
graphs at the beginning are devoted to the nature and theory of architecture, 
a few towards the end to its present position ; and at the very end a chap- 
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ter on the application of color to architecture has the effect if not the inten- 
tion of a stimulus to the profession. The rest is systematically historical. 
The following pleasantry on modern architecture is worth quoting : 

**We need searcely add that it is developed in every conceivable style. 

If a church is to be built we may, indeed, pretty safely predict that it will 
be in one of the many pointed styles, but even then it may be English, 
French, or Italian. But of any other kind of edifice no one could safely 
predict the style. Probably it might be safe to assert that a theatre would 
not have (as Covent Garden in London had) a Grecian Dorie portico, or an 
Kgyptian pylon be made to do duty (as in Piccadilly, London) for a couple 
of shops. One might also be tolerably sure that a monument to a distin- 
guished person would not be a granite column with a staircase up the 
middle, and a statue almost out of sight, with a lightning conductor through 
the head at top (as at the Duke of York’s column, London). But short 
of this, almost any prediction as to the style might come true; and as 
nearly every building of note throughout the world is brought to the eyes 
of the public by means of engravings or photographs, there seems little 
chance of its being otherwise.” 
The whole subject is judiciously and copiously illustrated with woodcuts, 
and also with several steel plates, of which the volume kas twenty-five in all, 
including maps of Arabia and of the Argentine Republic. Distinctively 
British articles are those on Archery and (for the space allotted to it) 
Annuities. 

—‘ A Report on the Hygiene of the United States Army,’ with descrip- 
tions of military posts, is promulgated by Circular 8, Surgeon-General’s 
Office, 1875, in a volume of nearly six hundred quarto pages, with a skeleton 
map and many cuts, This description of posts, skilfully compiled and 
condensed by Assistant-Surgeon Billings from the regular and special re- 
ports of the medical corps, is a valuable medical geography of the country ; 
and, in addition, has a very practical use in acquainting officers ordered to 
new stations with their respective peculiarities. In this regard it is a topo- 
graphical directory and military guide-book, being a later and revised edi- 
tion of Cireular 4, 1870, which we noticed when issued. It has, besides, a 
special value to the civil sanitarian in, among other matters, the discussion 
by a number of independent observers of the fitness of the regions border- 
ing the Rocky Mountains for consumptives, the general conclusion which is 
reached being that the dryness of the air and the incentives to outdoor life 
are the essential hygienic elements. But the cream of the volume is Dr. 
Billings’s own paper on Military Hygiene, which, including the special re- 
ports and orders on which it is partly based, takes up fifty-five pages. It 
might well be reprinted as a monograph for frequent consultation by both 
line and staff. His premises are unimpeachable, his conclusions are well 
defined and fairly drawn, and his style is a model of clearness and force. 
Dr. Billings believes that the service loses annually one hundred men by 
death and two hundred men by discharge for disease from preventible causes. 
Of these he reckons one-third as lost by overcrowding and by badly-venti- 
lated barracks and guard-houses. Those familiar with the army know that 
the arms and accoutrements, and usually the quarters, are models of neat- 
ness ; but intelligent observers have long been aware of what these reports 
clearly demonstrate, that personal cleanliness is often maintained with great 
difficulty, from the utter want of provision for bathing, and that the men 
are frequently packed into the most unsanitary barracks. He remarks 
with much force : ** A dirty man will, in most cases, be a discontented, 
disagreeable, and dissolute man ; for the condition of his skin has much 
more to do with a man’s morals than is generally supposed.” And, ‘‘no 
real saving is effected to the Government by expending the health and lives 
of its employés instead of sufficient money to allow them to have a sufficient 
supply of fresh air.” It is a common belief that ours is the best-fed of all 
armies, but a careful calculation made by Surgeon Perin, embodied in the 
report, shows that the ration does not fulfil the physiological indications ; 
and his recommendations for a definite increase and redistribution of its 
constituents are adopted. A few technical changes, that on their face ap- 
pear reasonable, are also proposed. 

—QOn the subject of clothing, opinions of commanding-officers given in 
compliance with a recent order are summarized, from which it may be pretty 
clearly inferred that, although there has been considerable improvement 
within a few years, the standard of ordinary commercial honesty, to say no- 
thing of hygienic fitness, has not yet been attained in the quality of many 
articles. ‘* Practically, the soldier purchases much clothing from traders, 
in order to protect himself against extremes of temperature, which cannot 
be done by the exclusive use of articles furnished by the Government.” It 
is a pity that the reporter has allowed this important subject to pass with- 
out vigorously asserting the hygienic unfitness of much of the clothing for 
the work expected of its wearers. In the matter of hospitals, Dr. Billings 
is a recognized expert, and he observes that the question, ‘*‘ What is the 
best plan for an hospital ?” is often asked, as if but one set of conditions 
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alike. Most of the military hospitals are small wooden structures, designed 


to last ten or twelve years, and those lately built are very suitable. He de- 
scribes the newly-erected fifty-l ed he spital at the Soldiers’ Home as an at- 
tempt to solve some of the problems of civil-hospital construction. This 


presents certain novel and apparently useful features, especially in the ar- 
rangement of the domestic oflices and in the ventilation, which we have not 
space to analyze here, but which the constructors of permanent hospitals on 
limited ground would do well to examine. For reducing to their lowest 
terms the formule of some very difficult problems this essay should take a 
high rank, and the Surgeon-General and his corps are to be congratulated 
on the possession of so acute an analyst. The quotations from the reports 
of Drs. Smart, Bill, Perrin, and Smith, incorporated in Dr. Billings’s 
paper, as well as many of those which make up the descriptions already 
referred to, give renewed evidence that many members of the Army Medi- 
cal Department are of more than ordinary culture in their profession, 


—The life of Bishop Thirlwall, or more properly the Right Reverend 
Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s, was so uneventful as to make his 
biography little more than a catalogue of his writings. Of them, of course, 
the most important was his ‘ History of Greece,’ though at the age of eleven 
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The fact is, that hardly any two hospitals can or should be 


the future historian gave early proof of his interest in and fitness for lite- | 
rary work by a volume called ‘Primiti ; or, Essays and Poems on Vari- | 


ous Subjects—Religious, Moral, and Entertaining. By Connop Thirlwall, 
eleven years of age ; the preface by his father, the Rev. Thomas Thirlwall, 
M.A., ete., ete. 1809. 12mo. Printed for the author.’ This was followed 
in 1825 by a translation of Frederick Schleiermacher’s critical essay on the 
Gospel of St. John, with an introduction by the translator ; and this again 
by the ‘History of Greece,’ which would to-day probably be the standard 
modern history of the country to which it relates had not Grote already 
begun to work upon the same subject. Thirlwall’s history has, probably, 


suffered unjustly in popular estimation through the brilliant success ob- | 


tained by his successor, but it is a mistake to suppose that one supplants the 
other. It is really Mitford who has been supplanted both by Thirlwall and 
Grote, the latest of the three having in the preface of his own work paid 
his predecessor the high compliment of saying that had Dr. Thirlwall’s 
history appeared a few years earlier, he probably woull ‘‘never have con- 
ceived the design of the present work at all.” Grote was impelled to his 
undertaking by the sense of the unfairness and partisan character of Mit- 


ford, who had the historical spirit in about the same degree that it was | 


possessed by Alison, or let us say Walter Scott ; and if a fault is to be found 


with his history, it is that the author was at too great pains to show the 


other side—the bright side of Athenian democracy. Dr. Thirlwall had no 
party spirit, and on the whole we may agree with the German criticism on 
both of them taken together, that they are ‘‘two English works on the 
history of Greece such as no other nation can boast of.” Dr. Thirlwall first 
published his history as a contribution to Lardner’s ‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia ’ 
in 1855 ef seg. He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1825, but 
abandoned the profession three years later, and became rector of Kirby- 
under-Dale in Yorkshire. He was born in 1797. 


—The ‘General Medical Council of Education and Registration ” 


includes representatives of all the medical colleges and licensing | 
bodies, as well as of all the universities, of England, Ireland, and 


Scotland. The interests of the crown and of the public are also 
represented by six delegates of the Government. The Council make 


a register of all legally-qualified practitioners, see that the examina- | 
tion tests are sufficient, and provide a list of drugs and medical prepara- | 


tions as a standard by which medical prescriptions are to be dispensed. 
practitioner whose name is not on the register can enter any of the public 
services, nor can he recover debts at law for medical assistance. During the 
latter part of June, as we learn from the Pall Mall Gazette, the Council have 
been debating, by request of the Government, the propriety of assenting to 
Mr. Cooper-Temple’s bill for registering foreign degrees of women from cer- 
tain eminent universities which at present admit them to study and gradua- 
tion, and, besides this, the whole question of the advisability of admitting 
women to the study and practice of medicine, and of enabling them to 
obtain “ registerable degrees or licenses.” A report from a special commit- 
tee of review was adopted by a majority of two-thirds of the Council, which 
cautiously declared that, notwithstanding there are in the opinion of the 
Council special hindrances to the practice of medicine by women which can- 
not safely be disregarded, the Council is not prepared to say that women 
ought to be excluded from the practice of medicine. At present there is no 
licensing body or university which admits women to examination ; and the 
one English lady registered as a practitioner was admitted to examination 
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by the Society of Apothecaries, who thereupon devis a means for barring 


the door against other medical aspirants of the other sex. Mrs. Anderson 
had passed by means of instruction obtained by ‘authorized lecturers” in 
full courses of lectures specially delivered for her behoof. The Society have 
now resolved that they will admit no one to examination who ha ) 
attended the lectures “in a recognized school.” Dr. Parkes, 

of the heads of the English medical profession, with Professors [lim 
phry and = Rolleston, were the most earnest advocates among the 
General Medical Council for the admission of women to the reg 
ter. Dr. Wood, of Edinburgh, emphatically warned the Council against 
giving eVen a negative encouragement to women to enter on a career 


which required such qualities as strength, endurance, the power to witness 
scenes of suffering and of blood, and others which are equally foreign to 
the female character, while it tended to force them into situations destrue- 
tive to female modesty and delicacy. Mr. McNamara, of Dublin, contended 
that there is nothing which a lady must witness or take part in as a doctor 
which she does not witness and take part in asan hospital matron, lady nurs: 


or Sister of Mercy ; that experience had shown that such duties were no more 
injurious to the finer feelings of women than of men ; that there were fow 
operating theatres in which iadies now did not render calm and effectual 


aid, and those who did so were acknowledged ‘to be among the noblest 


The result is that the Council intimate that if 
} 


specimens of womanhood.” 
any of the nineteen licensing bodies in the United Kingdom. 

women to an examination, they, the Council, will be happy to rogister the 
But if not, then the Council suggest that a 
examination ke instituted and placed by authority under their supervision, 
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license so granted. spe 
with power to register the certificates granted as licenses to practise medi- 
cine. The women, it seems, prefer the standards by which men are tried, 
The Government, accordingly, have now to ascertain, before furthe: 
lative action, what are the intentions of the licensing bodies, 


—Next Tuesday (August 10) the founder and Nestor of the ‘Science of 
Judaism,” Leopold Zunz, wil! celebrate his eighty-first birthday. It is 


gratifying, in connection with this statement, to be able to announce that 
the first volume of his *Gesammelte Schriften’ has recently left 
(Berlin). As early as in the year 1818, Zunz published *Etwas fiber die 
rabbinische Literatur,’ and drew, even then, with & master-hand the out- 
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the press 


lines of an exact, scientific treatment of Jewish literature and history. 
subsequently edited a Journal of the Science of Judaism, published his 
master-work, ‘Die gottesdienstlichen Vortriige der Juden,’ his instructive 
book, ‘Zur Geschichte und Literatur,’ various volumes on the history of the 
liturgies and rituals of the Jews, a number of smaller works, and of learned 
papers printed in divers periodicals. In all his numerous writings he has 
avoided hollow phrases, shallow declamation, and subjective ‘ gushing.” 
and has ever been eminently objective and exact. We may conclude this 
note with a word of Steinschneider's : ** To praise the writings of Zunz would 


be an offence to our readers.” 


—Another exact writeron Jewish matters is the Rabbi of Szegedin, Leo- 
pold Liw. Jewish archrology, in its widest sense, is the province of this 
great scholar. While Frankel, Fassel, and others have written in a dog- 
matic and unhistorical method on ‘* Mosaico-Talmudical law” (a peculiar 
designation, which in itself involves an unscientific idea), and thereby led 
their confiding readers to the false conclusion that the law as laid down in 
the Shulchan Aruch had been invariably the law in all the centuries from 
Moses to the present age ; while Ewald, De Wette, Saalschiitz, and others 
treated in a similar manner of the Biblical and post-Biblical archwology of 
the Israelites, and thus confounded the different epochs of history, Léw 
has followed another and a more correct method. In every instance, he ex- 
amines the historical development, pursues it from period to period and 
from century to century, and, with an erudition rarely to be met with, 
shows what variations and alterations have taken place in the course of 
time. His most recent book (‘ Die Lebensalter in der jiidischen Literatur,’ 
Szegedin, 1875) is another of his many valuable contributions to the history 
of the inner life of Judaism. In this work, the author discusses individual 
man in his different stages of life from the standpoint of Jewish law, cus- 
tom, liturgy, and ritual, and by this treatment succeeds in keeping the various 
periods of history distinctly separate. Besides Rabbi Léw, there is in the 
Austrian empire another great Jewish savant, Mr. O. H. Schorr, in Brody, 
There can be no question that Liw and Schorr are the two most eminent 
Jewish scholars of the present time in all Eastern Europe. Mr. Schorr is 
the author of the ‘ Hechalutz,’a collection of learned papers, written in a 
fluent and beautiful Hebrew, on Jewish history, literature, and archeology. 
The ninth volume of the ‘Tlechalutz’ (the last thus far) appeared in Prague 
in 1873, and contains a number of articles of high merit on the proper nouns 
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reviews of Schaizke’s ‘ Mafteach’ and of Bober'’s edition of the ‘ Pesikta.’ 
It mu fice here to have called the attention of the friends of Jewish 
literature lo Schorr and his exceedingly interesting and _ instructive 
aa i 


GARDINER’S CHARLES 1* 


\j Rk. GARDINER’S work is characterized by a spirit of laborious research 
: and studied impartiality. Of the first characteristic no praise can be 
too high. To investigate original authorities, to discover, where possible, 
new facts, to deem no labor too great by which an error, however small, 
may be corrected, is the primary duty of an historian, Ilistory, it can never 
he too often repeated, is a court always open to the reception of new evi- 
dence and always prepared to revise a verdict on the production of new 
facts. Generalization and the promulgation of so-called historical laws 
have their place in the work of an historian, but these laws themselves are 
nothing but convenient formulas for the summary statement of facts, and 
must themselves be modified whenever shown to be inconsistent with any 
well-established discovery. As experiment is the life of physical science, so 
investigation into authorities is the very soul of history. The writer who 
produces new facts or brings forgotten facis into prominence supplies at 
once the test by which received beliefs may be confirmed, and also the only 
means by which such beliefs can be permanently modified. 

In both these respects Mr. Gardiner'’s research has done good service. 
The general effect of his last two volumes will be to confirm the estimate of 
Charles and his opponents which is current among all candid enquirers. 
That Charles was, though not the worst man, yet nearly the worst ruler who 
ever sat upon the English throne ; that his reign was from its beginning to 
its close a series of blunders, and of blunders which might have been 
avoided even by kings who have never ranked high among statesmen ; that, 
on the other hand, the great merits of the Parliamentary leaders were mixed 
with some great defects, and that neither Charles nor his opponents saw, in 


the earlier stages at least of the struggle, cither the exact nature of the crisis 
or the precise mode in which the difficulties of the period ought to be met, 
are conclusions which have been long formed by competent judges, but which 
receive the strongest confirmation from Mr, Gardiner’s work. It is, how- 
ever, certain that if Mr. Gardiner leaves our general view of the period 
undisturbed, he does a good deal to modify received impressions as to details, 
and does something to put the character of the statesmen of the time in a 
new light. Few persons, for example, are fully alive to the momentous 
importance of the years 1624-1628 in their bearing on the Revolution to 
which they formed a prelude. Mr. Gardiner makes clear even to the most 
ignorant reader that before Charles ascended the throne he was involved, 
mainly by Buckingham’s folly and his own incapacity, in a maze of politi- 
cal complications out of which it would have been difficult for a man with 
a clearer head and more determined will than Charles to have found his 
way with credit. Mr. Gardiner also establishes past a doubt that neither 
the Court nor the patriots understood the state of the Continent, and that 
this ignorance caused the most hopeless blunders in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. All parties wished to do something for the cause 
of foreign Protestantism, but no man, unless it were possibly 
James I, seems to have even half realized the difficulty of in- 
terfering with effect in the European war, and James I. lacked the 
resolution to follow the dictates of his intelligence. The Parliament 
wished for a war with Spain. The Court at first aimed at an interposition 
in Germany. Buckingham, who really ruled the country, wished to achieve 
some great political triumph which might redound to his own credit and 
that of England. 
ral, to the ruin of England’s allies, to the discredit of England’s name, and, 
it may be said, to the death of Buckingham, is made clear to all who read 
Mr. Gardiner’s pages, and can scarcely be understood by any one who has 
not waded through the details of blundering intrigue which these pages 


Ilow this long game of cross-purposes led, as was natu- 


record, 

These details certainly modify the impression which has been formed of 
Buckingham. He was not a mere favorite ; ‘* but if it is just to class him 
amongst ministers rather than amongst favorites, he must rank amongst the 
most incapable ministers of this or of any other country.” His incapacity 
seemed to the men of his age even greater than it was, since they did not or 
would not acknowledge that for the errors of Buckingham’s policy the king 
was fully as responsible as the minister. With that tendency to cling to 
fielions which has always been the weakness of English Liberals, the 


‘A History of England under the Duke of Buckingham and CharlesI. 1624 
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Talmud, on rabbinical etymology and medieval Hebrew poctry, also 
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patriots of 1628 deceived themselves into the belief that nothing but the 
arts and fascinations of the favorite divided the king from his people. The 
intense hatred of Buckingham, which made even good men applaud the 


| crime of Felton, can only be understood by recalling the veneration for the 





crown which made even patriots trust that the king was all wisdom and 
goodness, and that all the wickedness and folly of past misgovernment 
could be laid on the duke. Before Buckingham’s death, indeed, statesmen 
had begun to perceive that the removal of the favorite would not be a 
sufficient cure for the diseases of the state ; but even in 1628 few persons 
had detected all the defects of Charles, Alexander Gill, who shocked 
Oxford fellows by saying, ‘‘ The king is fitter to stand in a Cheapside shop 
with an apron before him, and say ‘ What lack ye ?’ than to govern a king- 
dom,” must have been a man of insight ; for the net result of Mr. Gar- 
diner’s careful and not unfriendly study of the king’s character is that his 
great fault was (to cal] things by their plain name) stupidity. The most 
envenomed partisanship could hardly have stripped Charles so completely 
of the halo with which false sentiment has crowned him as the impartial 
candor of Mr. Gardiner. Whoever wants to see Charles as he was, and not 
as he has been painted, should read the history of his married life. Ilis 
marriage contract involved a breach of faith either with his people or with 
the F'rench king, and Charles so mismanaged matters as to break faith with 
France without conciliating the good opinion of his subjects. This may be 
thought a matter of high politics, in which any man may blunder ; but it 
does not require the wisdom of a statesman to avoid scenes such as that de- 
scribed in the following passage : 

‘‘For three days Charles kept entirely aloof from his wife, waiting 
sulkily till she should come and beg his pardon. . . . She sought him out 
and asked him in what she had offended him. He expected her, he 
answered, to acknowledge her error. . . . Would he not tell her what her 
fault had been? The question seemed to take him by surprise. After 
some hesitation he said : ‘You told me that it rained when I said it did 
not rain.’ ‘I should never have thought that to be an offence,’ she replied ; 
‘but if you think so, I will think so, too.’ Pleased with such . . . humility, 
Charles took his wife in his arms and kissed her.” 

This passage is noteworthy. It exhibits the king’s stupidity, com- 
bined with his liking for dishonest servility. His speech and Henrietta’s 
reply fwly explain how it was that Charles began as the despot and ended 
as the slave of his wife. His domestic troubles betray also his utter inca- 
pacity for upright dealing. The terms of the marriage were in effect that 
the king should protect the Catholics. He not only broke his engagement, 
but never was able to understand how either Henrietta or Louis should feel 
the breach a grievance. This trait is one of considerable consequence, for 
Mr. Gardiner obviously attributes the king’s duplicity mainly to his want 
of clearsightedness : 

‘«When he entered into an engagement, he either formed no clear con- 
ception of the circumstances under which he would be called upon to fulfil 
it, or he remembered too clearly this or that consideration which would 
render his promise illusory, or would at least, if it had been spoken out, 
have prevented those with whom he was dealing from accepting his word. 
When the time came for him to fulfil it, he could think of nothing but the 
limitations with which he had surrounded it when his word had been given. 
Sometimes he went still further, apparently thinking that it was right to 
use deception against those who had no right to know the truth.” 

These sentences exhibit the peculiar kind of impartiality which charac- 
terizes Mr. Gardiner’s treatment of history. It is something different in 
kind from the attempt which must always be made by every conscientious 
historian to state the truth, and, as far as he knows it, the whole truth in 
respect both of men and of events. It means in Mr. Gardiner’s mouth, and, 
what is much more than this, in his practice, the endeavor to stand aloof 
from all party sympathies and to judge of the actors in history from their 
own point of view. He attempts, that is to say, to be neither a Puritan nor 
a Cavalier, but to write of Eliot and of Laud in the same manner in which 
Eliot or Laud might have written of himself in a candid biographical con- 
fession. This attitude of, sympathetic neutrality is connected with Mr. 
Gardiner’s habits of patient enquiry. The more closely you study the de- 
tails of a man’s acts, the more the complexity of his nature becomes appa- 
rent to you, and the more difficult you find it to describe his course of 
action and motives in a few decisive sentences. The more, that is to say, 
the mass of evidence increases, the harder it becomes to sum up the case 
either for condemnation or for acquittal. 

When it is admitted that Mr. Gardiner maintains with rare success the 
position of rigorous impartiality, a question arises whether ‘‘ impartiality,” 
as distinguished from the fairness which is the duty of every writer. is such 
an absolute and undoubted merit as it appears to Mr. Gardiner, and will be 
held by ninety-nine out of every hundred of his readers. In history, as in 
every other branch of knowledge, the object to he aimed at is the attain- 
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ment of truth. The position of a neutral and sympathetic observer is the 
right one for a searcher after truth if two assumptions be granted : first, 
that in revolutions one party is pretty nearly as much in the right as the 
other : and, secondly, that the right way to judge of a man is to try to look 
at him from his own point of view, and, borrowing an expression from the 
law courts, to ‘‘ give him” in every questionable case ‘* the benefit of the 


doubt.” Now, both these assumptions contain an element of truth, but 
they are far from being absolutely true, and confidence in them may lead to 
as great error as can the unfairness of fanatical partisanship. In every 
great struggle, men good, bad, and indifferent will be found on each side, 
but in all the important contests which have divided mankind there is (if 
the facts can be ascertained) a discernible distinction between the right 
side and the wrong. That good men, for example, sided with Charles [. 
can be doubted by no one but a bigot or an ignoramus. But that, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages of the contest, the goodness and the wisdom of 
the nation were enlisted on the side of the Parliament, seems to us, as it 
apparently does to Mr. Gardiner, as certain as anything can be about which 
sensible and good men as a matter of fact disagree. The Parliament, that 
is to say, were in the right, and the Court were in the wrong ; but once 
admit this fact, and the attitude of ‘‘ neutrality” becomes both artificial and | 
out of place. It is both weak and unfair to talk of men whose conduct is, 
to say the least, misguided, in the language which you apply to statesmen 
whose conduct you hold on the whole wise and patriotic. 

The attempt to estimate historical characters sympathetically is also open 
to a further objection.. It is impossible really to know that one looks at 
events with the eyes of Charles, or Eliot, or Wentworth. The endeavor to 
do so involves an historian in a labyrinth of uncertain hypothesis, which is 
all the more misguiding because its true character often escapes both writer | 
and reader. Nor is there the least reason to assume that the view which, for 
example, Charles took of events would be, even could it be actually known, 
the right or the true view ; and the vain effort to deal sympathetically with | 
individuals is certain to render an historian somewhat confused and uncer- | 
tain in his judgment of men and parties. Take, forexample, Mr. Gardiner’s 
description of Charles’s character, as an analysis of an at any rate possible 
character : it has great subtlety and even, it may be admitted, considerable 
value ; but it conceals from careless readers the obvious and important fact 
that, whatever may have been the cause of the fault, Charles was a systematic 
liar whose word no man could trust. As another example, both of the 
good and the bad side of Mr. Gardinex’s method, readers will do well to | 
study his picture of Wentworth The fact becomes, it is true, apparent 
that Wentworth’s policy was never in perfect sympathy with that of the | 
patriots amongst whom he was numbered. It is also clear that his disposi- | 
tion and talents fitted him for official rather than parliamentary life. It is 
easy, that is to say, to perceive how naturally he might glide to the side of 
the Court, and without any change of character pass from the position of | 
an opposition leader to that of the minister who more nearly than any other 
statesman overthrew the liberties of England. But to account for a change 
is not to justify it, and Mr. Gardiner seems in this as in some other cases to 
forget that every crime which has been committed from the murder of 
Abel downwards, has in a sense been natural and could be accounted for by 
a sufficient knowledge of the criminal’s character. Wentworth does not 
become the less a traitor to the cause of freedom because his treachery was 
connected with peculiarities of his character and position. The damning 
fact remains, and must for ever remain unchanged ; the man who had led | 
the patriots and opposed the Court accepted a peerage, took oflice, and de- 
voted his whole talents to the service of the crown in its struggles with his 
former associates. ‘‘ No word has been found too hard for the great apos- 
tate, the unworthy deserter of the principles of his youth. Those who have 
studied the true records of the session which had just come to an end 
(1628) are aware that he was neither an apostate nor a deserter.” A study 
of Mr. Gardiner’s account of that session wiil convince students that Went- 
worth, like all strong men, wastrue to himself, but will leave them in doubt 
whether Mr. Gardiner’s impartiality comes as near the truth as the indigna- 
tion which has branded Wentworth with the stigma of apostasy and 
desertion. 


EGYPTIAN HISTORY.* | 

] R. BIRCH has done so much good work, and his name stands so deserv- 
edly high as an Egyptologist, that it seems almost ungracious 
criticise this effort to bring within the knowledge of the general reader the 
results of recent scientific researches into the mysterious civilization of the 
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7 “" By 8. Birch, LL.D., ete.” 1 vol. 12mo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong | 
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Pharaohs. Yet the very eminence of the author's name is likely to tempt 
many to procure his little volume in the hope of obtaining a clear and 
definite idea of what is positively ascertained with respect to the ancient 
Misraim, and it is our duty to warn the casual reader that he will vainly 
seek in Dr. Birch’s pages for what he might reasonably expect to find. The 
book, in fact, has all the appearance of perfunctory labor, performed at th 
instance of an enterprising publisher, by a scholar annoyed at being inter- 
rupted in his original researches, and utterly carcless whether the uncon- 
genial employment either did credit to himself er was of benefit te his 
readers. 

So eareless, indeed, has been Dr. Birch, that one never knows whether a 
statement nade on one page may not be contradicted on the next. His 
history opens (p. 28) with the unqualified assertion that ‘* the first monarch 
of the country was Mena, or, as he is called in Greek, Menes,” which hardly 
prepares us for the remark which we find on turning the leaf (p. 25) that 
Menes ‘* must be placed among those founders of moflarchies whose per- 
sonal existence an enlightened criticism doubts or denies.” Equally puz- 
zling to the novice in Egyptology is the contradiction between the statement 
(p. 24) that ‘the dyke of Cocheiche,” the ** great work” of Menes, ** still 
exists in the neighborhood of Cairo,” and the declaration on the next page 
(p. 25) that ‘* nothing known to have been made in the time of Menes re- 
mains.” In a book which commences after this fashion, we ought not to 
be surprised to read (p. 73) of the famous Labyrinth of Amenemha IL. that 
‘‘according to Herodotus it contained 600 chambers, or rather passages, 300 
of which were above the level of the ground, and as many below” ; and 
then on the next page (p. 74), in an unnecessary repetition of the deserip- 
tion, that it contained ‘ta great number of chambers, according to the 
account of Herodotug, 4,500 above and below” : nor, further. that this 
gigantic construction is attributed to Amenemha HL. on pp. 71-2, and to 
Amenemha IV. on page 75. Had any one but Dr. Birch informed us that 
Egypt was *Sexposed on the West to the incursions of the barbarmns of 
Western Asia, whose only curb was the intervening desert” (p, 123), we 
might have been disposed to attribute the blunder to a dense ignorance cf 
elementary geography, but in him the only explanation possible is carele:s 
indifference. So when (p. 177) he says that the ** Egyptian vassals” of 
Assyria ‘were tired of their dependency on Egypt,” we find it dificult to 
understand the process of thought which assigns that as a reason for their 
revolt against Assurbanipai of Assyria in favor of ‘Tirhakah of Ethiopia. 
We may charitably believe that it is only a printer's, and not an author's, 
blunder which informs us that Necho IL. (p. 187) 
joining the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea, now for the first time realized 


‘conceived the idea of 


by the Suez Canal”; bat charity itself would be at a loss to condone the 
statement that the cireumnavigators of Necho brought back to Egypt * the 
startling account that they had seen the san rise at their left hand ” (p. 188) 
—a phenomenon which was presumably familiar to every Egyptian who 
chanced to look southwards at sunrise. To make amends for this, however, 
Dr. Birch on the same page ‘‘startles” us by telling us that ** Necho was 
the last Egyptian monarch who had relations with the Jews,” and then two 
pages later (p. 190) informing us, under the reign of Necho’s grandson, 
Apries, that the Jewish king ‘* Zedekiah made an alliance with the Pharaoh, 
and Apries marched against the Babylonians, who retired at his approach.” 

It is hardly worth while to multiply instances of similar carelessness ; but 
even less comprehensible is Dr. Birch’s indifference to the subject of chro- 
nology. To the general student, the duration of the Egyptian civilization 
is perhaps the most interesting problem in its history, and any book on the 
empire of the Pharaohs is fatally defective which omits to give all authen- 
tic material shedding light on the disputed question whether the Egyptian 
dynasties can be traced back to more than 5000 years B.c., as computed by 
many competent authorities, or whether, as Bunsen asserts, the limit must 
be placed at about 3600 n.c., or whether an even shorter period must. be 
assigned tothem. Dr. Birch evidently is disposed to restrict their duration 
to narrow limits, for the title-page claims as the scope of his hook the his- 
tory of Egypt ‘from the earliest times to B.c. 300,” while the heading of 
his first chapter states its subject to be “from about 3000 B.c,. to 2000 B.c.” 


Yet he does not say a word to explain his a 


ening to Menes this date of 
3000 B.c, nor does he condeseend to give his reasons for practically discre- 
diting Manetho. In fact, the most attentive study of his pages fails to 
afford materials for constructing an Ezyptian chronology. Sometimes the 
duration of a dynasty is stated, but more frequently it is omitted, without 
a word to indicate whether this arises from pure eaprice or carelessness, or 
whether there is valid reason for the omission. It is the same with the 
several reigns, the duration of which is frequently not stated, and that this 
is not caused in all cases by absence of facts is shown on p. 189, where, 
under Necho II., a stela at the Serapeum is quoted as fixing ‘ the duration 
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provokingly set forth by Dr. Birch, for the volume is so 
lacking in all attractiveness of style and all sense of historic proportion, 
be found to persevere to the end of even its very 


Parts of it are encumbered with a profusion of 


that few will, probably, 
moderate number of pages. 
unnecessary and unimportant details, presented in the dryest manner ; while 
other portions are meagre to absolute baldness. Archwological discussions 


are thrust into the midst of historical narrations, as though the contents of 


the author’s note-books had been emptied out and thrown roughly toge- | 


ther in chronological order, without a thought of classification or arrange- 
ment ; In fact, 
it is impossible to void the belief that such frequent confusion of expression 
What, for instance, is the idea sought to be 


and the whole is written in a style of singular clumsiness, 


betrays confusion of thought. 


conveyed by this : 


of kings reduced to twelve in number formed a dodekarchy” (page 182)? | 


Or this: ** Two obelisks of black granite in the British Museum, formerly 


founded at Cairo, show the admirable finish which prevailed at this period ” | 


(page 201)? As obelisks cannot be said to be ** founded,” we are reduced 
to the conclusion that the British Museum was “founded” at Cairo. Or 
this : 
the followers of the god Horus, a parchment or leather roll of that date hav- 
ing been found in a brick wall of the southern temple, built by King Pepi 
or Phiops of the sixth dynasty ” (page 38) ?—where there is nothing in the 
context to relieve the evident absurdity of attributing an existing ‘ parch- 
ment or leather roll” to ‘* mythical ages.” 

Were this work the production of a mere bookseller’s hack we would not 


weary our readers by even this brief exposition of its shortcomings, but its | 


author’s well-earned reputation gives it importance, and we can only regret 
that so useful a design should have been executed in so imperfect a manner 
by a man who on every page shows a familiarity with his subject which 
, It is not only 
a disappointment in itself, but its existence is an evil, in possibly preventing 


ought to have rendered the volume one of the highest value. 


some better attempt to supply an acknowledged want, and in diverting, for | 


a time at least, Dr. Birch’s attention from the original researches in which 
he is so competent to extend the limits of positive historical knowledge. 


THE TABERNACLE OF THE HEBREWS.* 


\ ANY pious and otherwise well-informed and clear-headed people énter- 

{ain the idea that the mere reading of the Pentateuch would be 
sufficient to produce clear and adequate knowledge of the tabernacle 
of the Israelites, the sacrifices offered therein, the attendant priesthood, 


4 


etc.. The contrary, however, is true, and the superficial reader 
is in danger of filling his mind with conceptions totally erroneous if 
he cannot, over and above his Bible reading, call to his aid some auxiliary 
branches of learning, such as, for instance, those parts of history, arche- 
ology, and linguistics which shed light upon Hebrew antiquity. In the work 
before us, or rather in the first part of it, the author has given a lucid and 
complete exposition of the construction of the tabernacle as erected by 
Moses in the Arabian wilderness, of its sacred furniture and other appur- 
tenances, and of whatever else related to the sanctuary. Mr. Atwater has 
shown that he is able to treat a subject systematically and to write on it 
clearly. To any one desirous of becoming familiar with the Bible view of 
the t tbernacle and the things connected with it, Mr. Atwater’s exposition 
ean be recommended, His standpoint is, of course, the so-called orthodox 
ene. Whatever is contained in the Bible, from the first verse in Genesis to 
the last in Revelations, is assumed to be literally true. So firmly does he 
stund on this basis that he does not even think of refuting critics like Bohlen, 
Vatke, Colenso, and others who have tried to prove that the Book of Exodus 
was of a very late origin, and that the tabernacle described in it had never 
Consequently, Mr. Atwater accepts all the laws of 
h as of Mosaie origin (p. 115); considers Psalm exxxii. as 


ete. 


any historical existence. 
the Pentate 
1 written by King David (p. 109); understands the Ebed Je- 
ioned in the last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah, to 
iupter liii, of the same book to be a prediction that 
the Messiah will die as an expiatory sacrifice (p. 422) ; states that a pattern 
ele to be built was shown by God to Moses while he spent 
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stor nd Significance of the Sacred Tabernacle of the Hebrews. By 
Edward E. Atwater.” New York: 7 


Dodd & Mead. 1875. 
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** According to the Greek accounts, the twenty tributaries | 


‘* Another account of the same plan places it in the mythical ages of | 
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Lord minute specifieations regarding the construction of the tabernacle and 
all its component parts, and full explanations of all its symbols and mean- 
ings (pp. 3, 9, 135), ete. We only state a fact when we assert that our 
How it was 
sible for him, resting upon the letter of the Scriptures alone, to suppose 


author cannot reasonably expect a general assent to such views. 
pos 
the cherubim as conceived by Ezekiel to be identical with the conception 
of the cherubim in the Mosaic tabernacle (p. 19) we do not know. There 
ean be no doubt that the idea of the cherubim was an indefinite one, and 
that we have no right to confound the guardians at the gate of the lost 
paradise and the golden images upon the ark of the covenant and the sup- 
porters and carriers of the chariot-throne of Jehovah as seen by Ezekiel in 
his prophetic vision. The prototypes of the Hebrew cherubim—the Assyrian 
ki-ru-bu—had also no certain crystallized form and shape, as has been 
recently shown by Schrader, Lenormant, and other Assyriologists. They 
varied much in their appearance, and the numerous copies lately excavated 
differ considerably one from another. 

In the second part of his work, Mr. Atwater has undertaken to explain 
the symbolism of the Hebrew tabernacle and of the Mosaic eulfe. Here 
the commentators and interpreters stand on more slippery ground. There 
is, first of all, a class who, like Winer, are inclined to the opinion that the 
tabernacle was only a copy of the usual Oriental tents, and who deny that 
it had any symbolical significance at all. Others, like the learned and inge- 
nious Biihr, have found in this tabernacle, in itsappurtenances, in the whole 
culie, inexhaustible materials for the most fertile reflections and for an in- 
sight into the attributes of the Divine King and his relations to the chosen 
people. To the latter class Mr. Atwater belongs, justly siding with those 
who ascribe a symbolical meaning to the tabernacle. That, moreover, a 
Christian theologian of orthodox tendencies should insist on a symbolical 
interpretation is quite natural. For the New Testament not only warrants 
such symbolical explanations of the tabernacle, of the sacrifices, the priest- 
hood, ete., but it clearly teaches that the outward institutions of Mosaism 
were symbols conveying to the eye of sense higher ideas of a transcendental 
nature. While, in general, the New Testament, Philo, Josephus, the Tal- 
mud, the Midrash, the medieval rabbis, and many eminent minds amongst 
modern Christian commentators, agree in this, that the Mosaic ev/te was of 
a symbolical nature, they disagree most decidedly in the explanation of the 
details. Thus, for example, Philo and Josephus start from the supposition 
that the tabernacle was a microcosm, a counterpart of the macrocosm, of 
the infinite universe ; and this supposition we meet again in the commen- 
taries of some later rabbis, who designated the tabernacle as an olam katon. 
Some doctors of the Talmud, the Kabbalists, Nachmanides, Moses Isserles, 
interpret the tabernacle as an imitation of a similar structure in heaven. 
The rationalizing Maimonides sees in it a palace erected to the glorification 
of the King of Kings, and, starting from this hypothesis, he explains the 
single parts accordingly. It is obvious that in such exegetical guesswork, 
where an exuberant fancy may play an important part, artificial and far- 
fetched results, and sometimes even ridiculous conclusions, may be reached. 
Or is it not altogether fanciful when, in the chapter treating on the signifi- 
cance of Biblical numbers, Mr. Atwater says (p. 190) that the three days 
spent by the Israelites in waiting before God revealed himself from Mount 
Sinai, were a reminder, in the number of days thus spent, that the Being 
whom they expected was infinite and divine ? 

Our author, however, is not satisfied with the symbolical explanations. 
IIe says that, besides its symbolism, the tabernacle had a typical or pro- 
phetical nature, a designed reference to Christ and Christianity, and he 
adduces passages from the New Testament in corroboration of this view. 
If, d priori, anything in the Old Testament having any real or supposed resem- 
blance to something in the New Dispensation is taken as a “type,” as a 
‘*shadow of things to come,” then we leave the field of sober exegetical 
science and betake ourselves to the realms of—homiletics. A preacher 
may give such fanciful typical explanations, but not.an historian or a com- 
mentator. For the work of a preacher is not exegesis, or history, or archa- 
ology. With him his Scriptural text is but a peg on which to hang, more 
or less loosely, his dogmatical or ethical teachings. The Biblical scholar, 
however, has nothing to do with any preconceived systematized theology. 
In his investigations he has to apply the same rules and to follow the same 
method as any other historian. It may be argued that the New Testament 
justifies and demands the typical or prophetical explanation of ‘‘ types” 
found in the Old Testament. In answer to this, it is sufficient to point to 
the large number of learned orthodox divines who consider the New Testa- 
ment passages in which matters and things in the Old Testament are 
applied to New Testament doctrines and ideas as homiletical applications, 
and not as finally and authoritatively settling the original meaning. And 
it is now generally conceded that the orthodox soundness of no Christian 
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scholar can be questioned on the sole ground that he believes such passages 
to contain. but the //drashim, or the spoken or written sermons of St. 


Paul and other New Testament authors. 


Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy, Jr 1744- 
1775. By his Son, Josiah Quincy. Se (Boston: Press of 
John Wilson & Son.)—We are glad to see a second edition of this agree- 
able memoir of a man whom only an early death prevented from occupying a 
high place among the eminent patriots of the Revolutionary period. As 


it was, his short life permitted him to give abundant proof of his ability 


ior. of Massachusetts $ 
ond edition. 





and courage, not merely that kind of bravery which consists of pugnacious 
resistance to oppression, but also the kind which, the world over, gains 
the most lasting praise, and at the same time earns the most immediate 
hostility. Mr. Quincey was one of the counsel who, in the tumultuous days 
after the Boston ‘‘ massacre,” had the courage and professional sense of 
duty to undertake the defence of Captain Preston and his soldiers. This 
seems now, undoubtedly, the necessary act of a high-minded man, but, in 
the excited state of popular feeling then existing, it had to the mob the 
appearance of a desertion, by one of the American leaders, of the common 
cause. When we read the letter of Mr. Quincy's father, printed in this 
volume, in which he prays that the story just come to his ears of his son’s 
defection may not be true, and notice the agonized expressions with which 
he dwells upon an act which we regard as equally to his son’s credit, we 
cannot heip getting a vivid idea of the dangers that surrounded him in the 
path of professional duty. Mr. Quincy’s life, after it became known that 
he had undertaken the defence of the British soldiers, was not at all safe, 
though he was notoriously one of the most ardent lovers of liberty in Massa- 
chusetts. 

From the time of this trial to the year of his death and the outburst of 
the war, Mr. Quincy was occupied with an increasing practice, and soon 
also with the care of his health, which gave early signs of decay. Ie was 
aciive in forming the plan of a continental correspondence, and his trip 
through the colonies, of which his journal preserves some interesting 
A few months 
before his death he went to England, where he did much to reassure the 
friends of America in and out of Parliament, and obtained political informa- 
tion of a valuable nature, which was sent home to his wife under an assumed 
name. The account of his English visit, and the impressions made upon 
his mind by the corruptions of the times, are instructive and entertaining, 
and his naif remarks upon what he hears and sees bring out very strongly 
the difference in morality and political honesty then existing between the 
governing class in England and the corresponding class here. Evidently, 
any one who went over to England at that time expecting to find in the 
Englishmen concerned in the administration a set of bloodthirsty tyrants, 
deaf to the voice of self-interest, who were bent on reducing the colonies 
to the condition of Asiatic satrapies, were apt to find that they had been 
much mistaken; that the ‘‘ administration” was composed of a number of 
agreeable, gentlemanly men, who talked pleasantly, admitted that there had 
been much misrepresentation and misunderstanding, and were very glad to 
ask an intelligent American to dinner, but who, of course, must keep 
their places by supporting a certain policy, and who found that money was 


memoranda, was in great measure devoted to this object. 


generally the easiest means of doing it. 
corruption strikes Mr. Quiney very forcibly, and he gives a good illustration 
of the state of affairs by the story of an after-dinner remark to him of 
an English gentleman, who says in his ear confidentially, ‘*‘ My dear sir, 
rely upon it, if you are corruptible they will corrupt you.” 

Hfad he lived, Mr. Quincy would unquestionably have been one of the 
first lawyers and politicians of his time. His oratory, from the accounts 
left of it, must have been persuasive. It is difficult now, accustomed as 
we are to a more Saxon English, to enter fully into the spirit of the rhetoric 
of a hundred years ago, when the language in common use among men of 
talent was so much more Latin than it is now. 
** father” ** parent,” 
*‘liberty,” and so on, has perhaps a somewhat irritating effect upon our 
ears, and produces every now and then the impression that language must 
have been looked upon by our grandfathers not so much as a vehicle for 
the expression of thought as a kind of decorative art. 
impression, however, for they used merely the tongue in which they were 
brought up, as we do. 


The prevailing atmosphere of 


His antiquated style, in 
** freedom 


which ‘speech” becomes ‘‘ oration,” 


It is an unjust 


By a curious fate, Mr. Quincy did not live to see even the opening scenes 
of the conflict which he did so much to bring about, thor 
of the Boston ‘*Tea Party” he was able, with the prophetic voice of a dying 
man, to foretell to the crowd gathered about the Old South Church the 
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coming events. He died at sea in April, 1775, within sight of land, a fe 
days after the skirmishes at Loxin rand Co l given the signal for 
the Revolution » begin, 

Speceh : dD ! ‘Cl d in the Conor i . i} ! 
Quincy. 1895-18138. Edited by his Sen, Edmund Quines Boston : 
Little, Brown & Co.)—These speeches recall the sivle of oratory of the time 
at which they were delivered, and they have tle in common with the 
approved Congressional oratory of the present day ; but the manner seem 


much less remote from us than the matter 
studied with profit as models of forensic delivery Che arguy 
and logical ; there is no buncombe, no triviality, no nonsense ; the rhetori- 
cal ornaments are few ; and thedignity and self-restraint of the 
manifest on every occasion where there is a temptation to forget them 
Frankness, sincerity, and forcibleness characterize every one of the fourtes 
speeches embraced in this volume. Mr, Quincy spoke with the contidence 
of a real representative, who feels the community at his back not as 


him on, but as sustaining him at every point, and with the courage of a 





man of breeding—‘‘a man whose ancestors have been planted in this 
country now for almost two centuries ;"” . . . **who has a family, and 
friends, and character, and children, and a deep stake in the soil 

‘* who is self-conseicus of being rooted in that soil as d ply and as exelu 
sively as the oak which shoots among its roc} Manv of the speec! 
preserved have a present as well as an historical interest, as, for example 
the one on the influence of place and patronage. That on the invasion of 
Canada (Jan. 5, 1813) has many applications to our recent polities. Mer 
Quincy tells of certain Pennsylvanian Germans who * are taught to bel 

by their political leaders, and do at this moment consider, the n 
that war is at present existing between the United States and Gr rit 

to be a ‘federal falsehood’” ; just as certain Republicans nov VS are 
instructed and do believe that the allegation that the Southern States are xt 
peace with the Union isa ** re bel falsehood.” People then ** did not under- 
stand that an invasion of Canada was to be, in truth, only a mode of car- 
rying on an electioneering campaign” ; nor do they now fully comprehend 





that the domestic invasions contrived for the manufactu 


outrages” were only another mode of controlling the elections—by inti 





dation where votes were lacking. It was in this same speech that 
Quiney conjured up a phantom which even then, eighteen years 


before Nat. Turner was heard of, it required great boldness to allude 
to except with bated breath. by remarking that it ay pear d absol itely - 
possible “that bounty should be offered, and proclamations issued 


inviting the subjects of a foreign power to treason and rebellion 
under the influences of a quarter of the country upon which a retort of 
1ature was so obvious, so easy, ani? in its co 


the same 1 
awful.” But Mr. Quiney knew no fear in such matters, and in his specch 
on Louisiana as a State (January 14, 1811) did not hesitate to express his 
conviction that the proposed step was a viriual dissolution of the U 
and would be so regarded by his constituents, 


hsequences so 


I 
His prophecy of evil has 
been justified, but in a different manner from that in which he foresaw it, 
The Constitution, he said, ** was never constructed to form a covering for 
the inhabitants of the Missouri and the Red River country ; and whenever 
it is attempted to be stretched over them it will rend asunder.” Disruption 


he proportions of the 


would ensue as a consequence of *‘ changing all t 
weight and influence possessed by the potent sovereignties composing this 
Union.” Mr. Quiney dreaded transgressing the natural boundary of the 


Mississippi and the introduction of 


to an equal share in the 


‘strangers ” 
original partnership. Eleven years later, President Monroe prepared a mess 
sage for Congress containing ‘‘a strong argument against making any terri- 
torial settlement on the Pacific, with a decided expression of opinion that 
they would soon separate from this Union.” Tis cabinet objecting, the 
nessage was never sent. Calhoun and J. Q. Adams, as the latter tells us, 
both agreed in thinking that a separation would not take place. Adoms 
‘thought a government by federation would be found practicable upon a 
territory as extensive as this continent, and that the tendency of our popu- 
lar sentiment was increasingly towards union.” 

This volume is a valuable contribution to the history of a period 
which, as the editor remarks in his preface, ‘* is too remote for the memory 
of the mass of living men, and not remote enough to tempt the hand of 
the philosophic historian.” Each speech is prefaced by a brief note convey- 
ing all the necessary information in regard to the circumstances under 


which it was delivered. 


The French ai ITome. By Albert Rhodes. (New York : Dodd & Mead. 


1875.)\—Mr. Rhodes knows his subject evidently to such depth as he pre- 
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tends to fathom it, and he has written an amusing, though an extremely | fellow to extract these multifarious luxuries, in the current year, from the 
income mentioned by Mr. Rhodes, ample though it seems. His programme 


light, litle volume. The American demand for information about Parisian 


manners and cust 
teady run,” and it might be less intelligently supplied than in these pages. 
The author's obs 
sistent, and if he is not very strong as a reasoner, he is an excellent taker 


He does not pretend to moralize, but simply to report definite 


‘rvations of external characteristics is very lively and per- 


of notes. 
facts, and the merit of his book is 
His picture is a friendly one, and we have no dispo- 
sition to quarrel with it. Moreover, his attitude is the right one, in 
that he accompanies his generalizations, such as they are, with a number 
of examples and anecdotes. In some points, however, Mr. Rhodes is open 
to criticism. That he is writing to explain and elucidate French matters 
to an ignorant public (as the rudimentary character of much of his informa- 
tion implies) is a reason against and net in favor of his incorporating 
uninterpreted French phrases into his style. In this way he constantly 
puts the cart before the horse. ‘‘ The country of the Tender” is impossible 
English, besides being an inexact translation. The French phrase is the 
**pays de Tendre”—not ‘‘du Tendre.” The ‘garments that are left out 
of the hands of the aunt” is an awkward form for a first allusion to the 
pawnbroker ; the “addition” for the ‘ bill” is a needless Gallicism ; and 
to speak of ‘walls of that bluish-gray affectioned by painters” is very 
Is not Mr. Rhodes also rather lax sometimes in his econo- 


in containing a great many of these, 


of a minute kind. 


bad indeed. 


mic statements ?—as when he says that ‘twenty-five thousand 
[francs a year] for a bacheler” will yield ‘‘an apartment in the 
3oulevard Malesherbes, au second, with a cook and a man-ser- 
vant, a horse and coupé, a box at the French Opera, breakfasts 


at home, and dinners at the Imperial or Jockey Club ; the dwelling consist- 
ing of five rooms, with objects of art, one or two of some value.” We 


age of Louis Philippe. 


volume have disfigured it with ‘numerous illustrations’ 


ins seems to amount to what is commercially called a | has an anachronistic sound ; it reads like a tender memory of the golden 
We must add that the publishers of the present 


> which have 


been transferred without acknowledgment from certain French publications 


of thirty years since, and have neither merit nor suitableness. 


We have an 


impression, indeed, that some of them (or some of the series to which 
| several of the cuts belong) have already figured as stolen goods in an 
American book published twenty years ago and written by Mr. J. J. Jarves, 


entitled ‘ Parisian Sights and French Principles.’ 


This little book, by the 


way, had in some degree anticipated Mr. Rhodes—how effectively, our 
memory does not serve us sufficiently to say. 
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Life and Letters. 


1 vol. r2mo, $1 50. By Prof. W. C. WILKINSON. 

Of this book, the Westminster Review for April, 1875, 
says: 
** It is not a frequent pleasure to meet with English essay- 
writing so fresh, forceful, and terse as Mr. Wilkinson's ; and 
especially rare is it to receive from the other side of the 
Atlantic writing so good, and evaluation of English authors 
so sympathetic and appreciative as Geo. Eliot finds in this 
volume Three papers on Mr. Lowell may prove not only 
interesting, but useful to a public which is apt to connect Mr, 
Lowell, as the University of Oxford did when it presented 
him with an honorary degree, principally with the * Biglow 
Papers.’ Mr. Wilkinson exhibits him as a poet of | ne 
originality and beaity, while he highly disapproves of him 
asacntic. Mr. Bryant's blank-verse is little known in Eng- 
land, but Mr. Wilkinson’s praise of it may go far to introduce 
it more widely. His translation of the Iliad is pronounced to 
be * by eminence the Iliad of the English-speaking nations.’’’ 





pre. L. SAUVEURS NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Introduction to the Teaching of Living Languages. 50 cts. 

Causeries avec mes Eléves. $2. 


Petites Causeries. $1 50. 
Causeries avec les Enfants. $1 50. 


Entretiens sur la Grammaire (en préparation) 
M Chemical Practice. By Professors Caldwell and 

Rreneman of Cornell University. Ready in August. 
For sample sheet, etc., apply now to Finch & APpGaArR, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





W. P. NIMMO’S BOOKS. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin announce with great plea- 
sure that they are appointed sole Agents in the United States 
for the above important Catalogue of Publications. 

Mr. Nimmo’s Standard Series and Poets have so long been 


ANUALOFINTRODUCTORY | 








noted as the cheapest and best books ever issued that it is not | 


necessary to say more than to intimate that stock and cata 
logues are to be had from Cassell & Co., 596 Broadway, New 
York. Our own new catalogue will be ready shortly. Appli- 


cation for copies requested. 


REASURE 
pp. An Illustrated Poem. 
on receipt of price. E. 


Publishers, Central Falls, R 
APVERTISERS who desire to reach country 


readers can do so in the best and cheapest manner by 
using one or more sections of Kellogg’s Great Newspaper 
Lists. App y to A. N. KELLoee, 79 Jackson Street, Chicago. 


TROVE. Cloth, 278 
Price $2 2:. Sent free 
FREEMAN & CO., 


L. 





| address. 





(Macmillan & Co.) 1 25 
(Macmillan & Co.) 3 00 
Longmans) 
o6acseescasencs (Boston) 
(H. V. & H. W. Poor) 
J. W. Bouton) 
















....(Harper & Bros.) 
J.R. Osgood & Co.) 15 





...(R. Clarke & Co.) 3 50 

paaawen .(J. R. Osgood & Co.) 1 25 
Prince Society) 

....(E Steiger) 50 

see & Shepard) 50 

(F. B. Patterson) 00 


(Harper & Bros.) 





The Law of Literature, 
REVIEWING 
The Laws of Literary Property ; Books, Lectures, Dramatic 

and Musical Compositions ; Works of Art, News- 

papers, Periodicals, etc. ; Copyright Trans- 
fers, Copyright and Piracy ; Libel 
and Contempt of Court by 
Literary Matter, etc. 


By JAMES APPLETON MORGAN, M.A., 
Of the New York Bar. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, law sheep, $15 ; cloth, $12. 





JAMES COCKCROFT & CO.,, 
NEW YORK. 


W. CHRISTERN, 
ForeiGn BookKsSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 

Large assortments of the publications of Charpentier, 
Didier, Didot, Hachette, Lévy Fréres, etc., on hand ; also 
complete lists of Tauchnitz’s Collection of British Authors, 
and Teuner’s Greek and Roman Classics. All European 
periodicals received weekly 1n parcels. 





OOKBUYVERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and promptfiess by GEO, 

E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O 
Letters of enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be carefully forwarded on receipt of their advertised price. 


David G. Francis, 


DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 





17 Astor PLACE AND 140 E1GHTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time and sent to any 
Foreign Books imported to order promptly. 


OOKS AT LONDON PRICES. 
Now Ready: Catalogue No. 6 of Rare, Valuable, and 
Curious Books, free on application. 

JOHN EVANS, Importer, 3:8 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





SOME IMPORTANT FRENCH 
text-books, with a conspicuously-complete Dictionary, 
published by Macmillan & Co., are noticed by “ The 


Reader” om page vi. 
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